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by Barry Savenor 

At 33, Krims is already recog- 
nized as one of the brightest 
minds in photography. He is a 
visionary who uses the camera to 
document that which happens 
behind his eyes rather than to 
record the “real” and external 
world. 

Occasionally that real world 
intrudes. In a 1972 group show at 
the Memphis Academy of Art, 
his work.so outraged the commu- 
nity that. some of the citizens 
were moved to kidnap the son of 
an Academy director and hold 
him for ransom. The price of the 
child’s return? The removal of 
Les Krims’s work from the show. 

That brand of hostility has not 
been limited to the general pub- 
lic. Krims’s imagery and his de- 
liberate smashing of all the rules 
governing photographic vision 
have earned him the wrath of 
countless critics aid museum 
curators. Despite this oppo- 
sition, his work has been ac- 
quired for the permanent collec- 


tions of the International- 


Museum of Photography, the 
National Gallery of Canada, 
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Human Being as a Piece of Sculpture (1969); On Point Pussy Leap (1971). 


LES KRIMS 


It's just his imagination running away with him 


single prints, he has produced 
books and offset portfolios — all 
self-published — on larger 
themes, such as The Little 
People of America, The Deer- 
slayers and The Incredible Case 
of Stack O’ Wheat Murders. 
Another project found him, with 
critic A.D. Coleman, doing a 
Photograph exhibit at the 
Albright-Knox Museum in 
Buffalo. This consisted of sev- 
eral hundred postage stamp-size 
prints being.sealed. in perfume 
vials and buried on the 
Museum’s grounds. 


For Making Chicken Soup, 
another self-published book, 
Krims posed his own Jewish 
momma, nude but for her girdle, 
with all the ingredients. His 
most recent effort is Fictcrypto- 
krimsographs, a book of mani- 
pulated SX-70 color photo- 
graphs. 


At his best, Les Krims is 
lighter than air. At his worst, he 
is still a laugh a minute. 
Between chuckles, we tried to 
interview him at his home in 
Buffalo. 





My interest lay in using 
photographic processes to 
objectify ideas the same way I use 
prints or paintings .... I saw 
photographs as a natural 


evolution of my own work. Then I 


discovered all these rules. 





Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Polaroid Corporation. 

Les Krims earns his daily 
bread as an associate professor at 
the State University of New 
York at Buffalo and through his 
extensive print sales in Japan 
and Europe. (He roundly curses 
his fellow Americans for their 
failure to support his work in the 
galleries. ) 

By his own definition, Krims 
is a conceptual photographer, an 
idea artist. In addition to his 


Q: Would you call yourself a 
comic photographer? 

A: I think sometimes the 
things I do can be viewed as 
amusing, but that’s not my pri- 
mary motive. 

Q: How would you define your 
works — what do you mean when 
you call them ‘“‘fictions’’? 

A: I was forced to think about 
the kind of work I was doing in 
the late ’60s when it was begin- 
ning to be shown and people 
were commenting on it. As I dis- 

Continued on page 4 





Les Krims (1976). 
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KRIMS 


Continued from page 3 

covered more about the photo 
establishment in this country 
and what kind of work they were 
interested in, I began to under- 
stand that specific guidelines for 
making photographic imagés 
had been established by a very 
few people — not photographers 
as much as curators and 
museum people in conjunction 
with photographers like Ansel 
Adams and Minor White. 

These rules about making 
photographs were very strict and 
defined — sometimes in writing. 
What a print was supposed to 
look like; what kind of paper it 
should be on;. how many zones 
there were supposed to be in it; 
whether it should be sharp or 
blurry; or what color it should be 
and what colors it shouldn’t be. 
There was a complicated 
unwritten code about what could 
be photographed and theories 
about what the photographer’s 
relationship to photographic 
situations should be. 

One strong dictum was that a 
photographer should not in- 
fluence what he is photo- 
graphing — that the pictures 
should be extracted from an on- 
going reality without any parti- 
cipation from the photographer. 

I was not trained as a photog- 
rapher, I was trained as an artist. 
I went to Cooper Union where I 
studied painting, printmaking, 
sculpture and design, and I did 
graduate work at Pratt Institute 
— primarily in painting and 
printmaking. As a photogra- 
pher, I am kind of self-taught. In 
school, my interest lay in using 
photographic processes to objec- 
tify ideas the same way I use 
prints or paintings. At one point 
I was even printing lithographs 
on photographic paper, which 
didn’t quite make it but I subse- 
quently became more interested 


in photographs. I saw them as a 
natural evolution of my own 
work — then’ I discovered all 
these rules. 

I'd been thinking a lot about 
how my work was functioning, 
and it seemed appropriate to 
refer to it in a way that would 
separate it clearly from the large 
body of photographic work. At 
the beginning, my pictures 
weren't all fabricated. Occa- 
sionally I would go out, walk 
around and do a little street 
photography. But soon every- 
thing I was photographing, or 
ninety-eight percent of it, was 
fabricated — constructed for the 
camera for translation into a 
photographic print. These pic- 
tures were self-contained and not 
about any kind of ongoing reality 
— not about what life is like in 
the ghetto, what happens on the 
street or how a camera functions 
or about some kind of minimal 


a 
From The Little People of America. 


architecture, geometric rela- 
tionship trip. I was constructing 
pictures I had never seen before. 
The phrase that described that 
process was ‘‘fiction.’’ The 
notion was difficult for the 
“important” people even to 
begin to understand. Most of 
them had little background or 
interest in contemporary art. I 
would talk to people about what 
the work was about, but it never 
really sank in. 

The culmination of this non- 
sense was in the publication of 
those three portfolios. I asked 
three people to write the intro- 
ductions. I sat down with each 
one of them and explained how I 
viewed this triptych piece as 
defining, summing up, and 
pointing to the future of me. I 
used words like “conceptual” 
because at that point, if asked, I 
defined myself as a conceptual 
artist. Those discussions had 


little effect. In spite of it all, 
those people wrote what they 
thought the work was about. 

Q: Regardless of what you’d 
said? 

A: Right. I thought that was 
just so beautiful in its irony that 
I published those introductions 
anyway. I was playing this game 
with myself, and was having fun 
because nobody else understood 
what I thought was so hilarious. 
By 1971-72 some new galleries 
were showing photographic 
pieces by other artists who 
employed photography to record 
things they were doing. Those 
same artists who populated the 
art journals were starting to use 
photographs. Photography cura- 
tors who had always felt inferior 
to “fine art” curators began to 
educate themselves. 

It was only because more 
people started to come forward 
with photographic work in other 


areas, showing it in other kinds 
of galleries and calling it other 
kinds of things, that the photo- 
graphic establishment began to 
contend with the ideas I'd tried 
to put forward a few years before. 

Now a total turnaround has 
occurred. I am now classified as 
a photographer by people from 
the art galleries, and photogra- 
phic curators classify me as a 
photographer and warmly open 
their arms to the artists who are 
using photographs. 

Because the medium has be- 
come important, a number of 
power groups have evolved, each 
with its own interests, each 
interested in promoting its own 
people. One group claims that 
artists by definition make better 


‘ photographs than photo- 


graphers. They’re trying to make 
a distinction between photogra- 
phers and artists who uses pho- 
tography. 

Q: How do The Deerslayers 


s and The Little People pieces 
| relate to the other stuff you’ve 


done? They're documentary, not 
fiction. 

A: I decided at one point to 
produce“a series of pieces which 
would define the medium in very 
cryptic visual ways. I also felt 
like leaping into another area of 
photography, being brilliant, 
and then leaping: out. The 
medium of photography is incre- 
dibly redundant — people make 
the same pictures all the time. 
They adhere very closely to the 
dictums that have been laid 
down. 

People write what purports to 
be an accurate history of photo- 
graphy and leave out important 
people working with photogra- 
phic processes. It’s unethical. 
They’re creating their own his- 
tory, for their own purposes. . . 

Q: History with a bias? 

A: Yeah. It would be one thing 
if it were called A Subjective 
History of Photography by Beau- 
mont Newhall, but it’s not, but 

Continued on page 20 
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HARRY 
CALLAHAN 


There is nothing quite like 
Eleanor on Lake Michigan 


by Ann Parson 

In the preface to a Museum of 
Modern Art monograph, 
Sherman Paul wrote about 
Harry Callahan, “He is not ab- 
stract in a technical way; by ab- 
stracting he enables us to see.” 

‘‘Whenever I have the oppor- 
tunity, I travel,” Callahan com- 
mented early in the interview. 
We sat at his home on Benefit 
Street in Providence, in a spa- 
cious living room with black, 
white and neutral furnishings, 
large plants in the corners and 
flowers on the tables. ‘“Wher- 
ever I go, I photograph. I just ex- 
pect little places will stimulate 
me. I like stewing in my own 
place and then going off.” 

Callahan seems to adapt 
_ easily to different terrains, 
whether he’s at Horseneck 
Beach, a nearby haunt of his, or 
in Rome where he lived for six 
months. “There used to be time I 
could just stand on a street cor- 
ner, just stay in that one place 
and work. I don’t work that way 
any more. Now, maybe, I have 
more desire to wander and 
walk.” 

Fall River, Worcester, Bos- 
ton, Maine, Michigan, Detroit, 
Chicago, Providence, New York, 
Aix-en-Provence, Cusco — the 
names of a myriad of places 
serve as titles for many of Calla- 
han’s prints. “Harry is the kind 
of artist who hunts his own 
shadow,”’ Hugo Weber wrote in 
Callahan’s Photographs. “He 
does it in the intimacy of his own 
family, in the streets, sidewalks, 
underbrush and fields.” 

The only locale that doesn’t 
especially appeal to Callahan is 
the suburbs, although it’s an 
area, he supposes, that’s inter- 
esting in terms of the times. An 
easygoing sort, he is prone to 
soften his negative point of view. 


Callahan spoke of a recent 
visit to New York. “The old 
buildings fascinated me this 
time. I’ve always loved old build- 
ings in other countries. But you 
know, when you go to New York 
you’re so apt to shoot only the 
new buildings.” 


Callahan likes to spend time 
getting to know a place he pho- 
tographs. His career can be seen 
as a sustained voyage through a 
progression of stopping places. 
He began photography as a 
hobby in 1938. In 1941 he met 
Ansel Adams at the Detroit 
Photo Guild and was both im- 
pressed and stimulated. 


“IT was excited about photog- 
raphy before that, but I didn’t 
know how I could do it. It was 
just by seeing Adams’s pic- 
tures.” 

Callahan described other 
landmark moments after that. 
“One of the big steps in my pho- 
tography was when I photo- 
graphed weeds in the snow 
(“Detroit, 1943’). I'd heard all 
Ansel’s talk about texture, tone 
and how an orange filter im- 
proves snow’s texture, but all of 
a sudden a picture I had taken 
looked wonderful with no tex- 
ture at all. I wasn’t conscious of 
anything while I was photo- 
graphing, but when I got home I 
found that by printing it with a 
great deal of contrast, I had dis- 
covered something. A moment 
like that is a huge clue to a ser- 
ies of other things. From there on 
I changed my whole form of pro- 
cessing and started underexpos- 
ing, over-developing and turn- 
ing everything into contrast.” 

Not only do sharp black fila- 
ments of grasses against snow’s 
blank background come to mind, 
but so do Callahan’s prints of 
telephone wires — acute linear 


Harry Callahan 


“Giving up certain standards 
in photography is okay; it frees 
you to find out something. But 
it’s apt to become a fad once 
everyone starts rejecting the 
same standards.” Along these 
same lines, he wondered how 
anyone could treat the toy-like 
Diana camera seriously for very 
long when there is such a wealth 
of detail in the world. 


Formal portraiture has never 
been one of Callahan’s primary 
concerns. “I don’t have any big 
social statements to make 
{through my photography]. My 
social statement would be to ex- 
press myself as a human being. If 


| =I had the ability to do that, I 
| 3 would hope it would be inspir- 
- O ing to somebody else and move 


Eleanor, Chicago ( 1953), trom the Callahan retrospective, Museum of 


Modern Art, Dec. 2 — Feb. 8. 
compositions without texture. 

“As your’re growing as a pho- 
tographer, you limit yourself in 
various ways. For many years I 
used a view camera and made 
sure all the lines were straight. I 
just worked with that limita- 
tion. Now I wouldn’t give two 
cents to work that way. But you 
grow through limitations and 
make discoveries. Otherwise 
you’re just going along tackling 
everything.” 

Another important moment 


for Callahan was when he took a 
picture of his wife Eleanor on 
Lake Michigan with an 8x10 
camera. “That gave me the clue 
to make 8x10 snapshots, to go on 
and explore. Something gratify- 
ing happened.” For the sake of 
perceiving beautiful shapes, 
Callahan also went through an 
out-of-focus phase, but basi- 
cally he feels that to continu- 
ously rebel against orthodox 
picture-taking methods leads to 
a dead end. 


= them. I think my photographs on 

® the street are as good portraits as 
anyone can make. The whole 
idea of portraiture takes on all 
sorts of phony considerations as 
to what constitutes a portrait. In 
the end, isn’t it just a picture of 
someone? I don’t think it’s all 
they try to make it — that it re- 
veals inner sanctums and all the 
rest. Also, I suppose I don’t gen- 
erally take portraits because I 
don’t want to struggle with 
someone else.” 


Callahan is so strictly visual in 
his choice of subjects that so- 
cial, political and intellectual at- 

Continued on page 27 
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Sponsored by IPOSA, a non-profit industry association 
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SEE THE FAMOUS- NAME 
CAMERAS AT LECHMERE 


___ AND A FANTASTIC SELECTION OF 
QUALITY PHOTO EQUIPMENT NOW AT SAVINGS! 


NIKON ¢ NIKKORMAT * MONOLTA ¢ CANON ¢ PENTAX ¢ HONEYWELL 
KODAK ¢ SEDIC ¢ BELL & HOWELL ¢ VIVITAR ¢ OLYMPUS ¢ VOIGHTLANDER 
ELMO ¢ SAWYER ¢ SIMA ¢ UNICOLOR ¢ SUNTAR ¢ BESELER ¢ FUJI « YASHICA ¢ 


ASANUMA ¢ EUMING 


NIKKORMAT FT-2 
SLR CAMERA 
(CHROME BODY 
ONLY)-With center- 
weighted through- 
the lens metering 
system for accurate 
exposures. Hot shoe 
for flash photogra- 
phy. 


PRICED 
LECHMERE’S WAY 


" SAVE ON NIKON & NIK- 


KORMAT SLR CAMERAS 
NOW AT INCREDIBLY 
LOW PRICES. 


SAVE ON NIKON 
SAVE ON NIKKON & NIKKOR- 
MAT SLR CAMERAS NOW AT 
INCREDIBLY LOW PRICES. 


CHECK THE EXTRA SAVINGS! 
We've got very special prices 


GET A NIKON SYSTEM WHEN YoU YOU RECEIVE 
og nn (UP TO PURCHASE FREE 

E) - It's yours 
direct from Nikon and ae peng so a al 
can be worth up to $50, and Owner's 
depending on camera Course. 
purchased. Good towards 
any new Nikon product $35 Nikon Sys- 
in our stock! tem Certificate 


and Owner's 
Course. 


RECEIVE FREE TICKET TO $15 Nikon Sys- 
NIKON OWNER’S COURSE (A tem Certificate 
$10 VALUE) - Yours with every and Owner's 


Nik K - 
; z on Nikon FT2. Nikkormat EL — or Kikkormat SLR pur Course. 
and FT2 SLR Cameras. 


HONEYWELL 480S 
STROBE-Automatic 


PENTAX SP1000 CAMERA-Super camera fades ot ¥ Dedaan 
with built-in light meter for consistent : girs on auto. Recycles in 
good pictures. Shutter speeds of B, 1 to 7 


1/1000 second. 20 to 1600 ASA range. : oF eS Serene. 
Limited quantities. : SAVE 14.00 


SAVE 15.00 104° 


1 AAs 


Reg. Price 118.88 


Reg. Price 159.88 


MINOLTA 201 CAMERA WITH 1.7 LENS- 
Fast, easy-handling, with information 
viewfinder to let you compose, focus 
and adjust exposure without ever looking 
away from your subject. Patented through- 
the-lens “CL” metering system. 


la 
199% + 88¢ USE THIS VALUE COUPON | 


PHOTO 
PROCESSING 


68¢- OFF 


any roll of Kodacolor Film- 
12, 20, or 36 exposures de- 
veloped and printed. Offer 
expires October 30. 

88¢ Limit: One Per Customer 88¢ » 


BRAND-NAME | 


COME IN AND VISIT | y Be BESEEEN LENSES 


Reg. — diesg 43.88 20% OFF 


: REVERSAL KIT Lechmere's Reg. Low Prices 
KODAK ¢ AGFA FUG! } : Reg. 39.88 Sale 34.88 Includes Suntar 135MM F2.8 
© POLAROID Ss Cimko 90-210, Miida 35 MM 


= . F2.8, Aragon 200 MM and 
ALL PRICED LECHMERE’S WAY a Komuranon 75-150. 


ee Pentax, Nikon, Monolts, Fuji 
LIMITED QUANTITIES th e Mounts 


Not all brand lenses not all mounts in every store. 
. CAMBRIDGE, 88 First St., 491-2000, DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Endicott St., off RT. 128, 777-1000, 
ore DEDHAM, 688 Providence Hgwy., RT. 1, 329-2200, SPRINGFIELD, Springdale Mall, 1550 Boston Rd., 
" ore 


Reg. Price 228.88 
BESELER 23C ENLAR- 
GER-Features oversize 
5%°’ condenser for 
even illumination. Ac- 
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3%" negatives. BESELER 67C ENLAR- 
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SAVE 24.00 = aN =: ==" cover all negatives from 
; subminiatures to 6 x 7. 
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WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFEREN Sat.,9 A.M. to6 P.M., DANVERS, DEDHAM, SPRINGFIELD, Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
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CONSTANTINE 
MANOS 


Where’s Boston, or Greece, 


by Laurence Malin 

“Success is really being able to 
do what you want to de.” 

“I don’t know what's happen- 
ing to photography today. I think 
it’s all very confusing. What does 
a young photographer do? Hou 
does he make a living? What 
kind of photography does he 
want to do? What is the use of 
his photography?” 

For the worldly, success is 
money, power or fame. For the 
spiritual, it is the attainment of 
or the struggle for some personal 
or public ideal. To pursue such 
ideals people need freedom, and 
to get freedom people need 
money. For photographers, the 
dilemmas of “success” and “‘sur- 
vival” in regard to their work are 
uncomfortably real. So it is 
always pleasant to find a pho- 
tographer like Constantine 
Manos is successful both crea- 
tively and economically. 

Costa Manos, a youthful 42 
years old, lives in a renovated 
townhouse in Boston’s South 
End. He is the only Magnum 
photographer living in the Bos- 
ton area. 

Magnum, an_ international 
cooperative of photographers — 
like a combined professional- 
financial-social club was 
founded in 1947 and now con- 
sists of about 20 “full members” 
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from many countries, who own 
the business in partnership. In 
addition, there are several ‘‘asso- 
ciate members” who undergo a 
two-vear trial period before elec- 
tion to full membership. Nume- 
rous eminent photographers are 
or have been in Magnum: Henri 
Cartier-Bresson, Ernst Haas, 
Robert Capa, Werner Bischof, 
Elliott Erwitt, David Seymour, 
Inge Morath, Bruce Davidson 
and Charles Harbut, to name a 
few. 

Magnum has offices in New 
York and Paris, both with full- 
time staffs to take care of prac- 
tical matters like accounting, 
assignment arrangements and 
the task of maintaining nega- 
tive archives, print libraries, and 
portfolios for each of the photog- 
raphers. In its early years 
Magnum supplied much of the 
photography for Life, Look and 
other pictorial magazines. With 
the decline of magazine photo- 
journalism in this country, 
Magnum has turned more to 
European publications and to 
industrial, advertising and 
annual-report photography for 
income. Nevertheless, a strong 
photo-journalistic tradition has 
been maintained among many of 
its members. Costa Manos 
joined Magnum as an associate 
in 1964 and became a full mem- 


ber in 1966. 

Manos was born of Greek 
immigrant parents and lived his 
first twenty years in South Caro- 
lina. He never studied photog- 
raphy — never even attended a 
workshop. He began at the age of 
twelve and was a paid pro- 
fessional at 14, with a darkroom 
in the cellar of his parents’ 
house. In high school he began to 
photograph the civil rights 
movements in the South. When 
Rosa Parks sat in the “wrong” 
seat of the bus in Montgomery, 
Alabamia, Costa Manos was 
there with his camera. Later he 
photographed the Ku Klux Klan 
holding night meetings in the 
countryside. 

“That’s when I made my first 
contact with Magnum in New 
York. They encouraged me and 
told me that if I did civil rights 
photo-journalism in the South 
they would distribute it.” 

At 19, between his freshman 
and sophomore years at the 
University of South Carolina, 
Costa worked as official photo- 
grapher for the Boston Sympho- 
ny Orchestra at Tanglewood. 

“I was the first photographer 
ever to work with available light 
— without flash — at the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Of course 
they loved that. I was this little 
greenhorn kid from the South 


photographing people like Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Pierre Monteux and 
Charles Munch. And that was 
very thrilling — a great educa- 
tional experience for me. So I 
worked there for two summers. 
Out of that came my first book, 
which is called Portrait of a 
Symphony (New York, Basic 
Books, 1961, out.of print). - 

After college Manos enlisted in 
the army. Assigned to Stars and 
Stripes as a staff photographer, 
he traveled all over Europe pho- 
tographing for two years. “After 
the army I came to New York 
.... New York is the center for 
photography for the world. 
That’s where the greatest. con- 
centration of talent is, that’s 
where the agencies are, the mar- 
kets, and whatever there is in 
terms of serious publications . . . 
I was a struggling young photog- 
rapher, very poor, living in a $65- 
a-month apartment . . . I just got 
a job by pounding the sidewalks 
and going around with my port- 
folio and meeting editors. I think 
a photographer has to have ideas 
of his own. He has to know what 
he wants to do. And he has to 
have fresh ideas for projects and 
for assignments .. . 

“One of my first assignments 
in New York was a story on stunt 
pilots in North Carolina ... It 
was an experience I'll never for- 


Sara 
New Hampshire (1976), a recent, previously unpublished Manos. 


or photography for that matter? 


get. I was terrified at first. I just 
closed my eyes and there was 
this great roar as this biplane ran 
down the field. I had an extreme 
wide angle lens on my camera 
and I had goggles on ‘and was 
standing on the wing of this 
plane, really just sitting in this 
little harness with wire strapped 
to the wings, and then all of‘a 
sudden we were up in the air and 
we did loops and dives and 
everything and I just photo- 
graphed away it was the 
cover story in Esquire with color 
inside and on the cover.” 

Costa Manos left New York in 
1961 to live in Greece for the next 
three years. A result of his walks 
through the villages of Greece, 
camera in hand, was his book A 
Greek Portfolio (Viking, 1972, 
out of print). The book conveys 
with pithily memorable photo- 
graphs the austere relation of the 
native people to the rock-strewn 
landscape that is Greece. 

“That’s where I really found 
myself photographically. It was a 
great suffering and agony, 
Greece was. I went there with all 
sorts of fanciful ideas about pho- 
tographing things in color and 
black and white . . . wild-flowers 
and so forth. It took me a long 
time to find out what I was really 


all about. The book’s a reflec-: 


Continued on page 26 
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See the all-new Canon TX, a picture-minded, quality SLR 
«at an economy price! Center-weighted TTL metering, hot- 
shoe for cordless flash and the famous Canon breechlock 
lens mount to accept nearly 40 Canon lenses! 


$Q 95 


‘BODY ONLY 


With 50mm F1.8 Lens $154.95 
With This Ad 


Canon 
Canonet 
C17 


electronic eye 
e Completely automatic flash 


© Built-in self timer 
¢ Manual override of auto exposure 
system possible 


mechanism 


fhe, naa. 









e Fully automatic exposure control via 


operation when used with Canolite D 


e Exclusive Canon QL quick-loading 


34" with iWs 





With F2 lens © With Flash $99.95 
With This Ad 


CANON AE 1 


Fully Automatic Exposure 35mm Single 
Lens Reflex with Electronic Command ( 
== tor dirve available) 


PRICED TOO LOW TO PRINT 


ALL CANON LENSES & EQUIPMENT ON SALE 








Special Purchase 
Sale 


OLYMPUS OM-1-MD 
CAMERA acLENSES 


If you're concerned with the size & weight of 
your camera, take a look at the smallest, light- 
est 35mm SLR system camera in the world. 
The viewfinder is 70% brighter and almost 


















OLYMPUS 


OLYMPUS LENSES ON SALE 


35mm 2.8 with case & caps 
24mm 2.8 with case & caps 
2imm 3.5 with case & caps 
50mm 3.5 with case & caps 


135mm with case & caps 


$114.95 
$172.95 
$229.95 
$169.95 


100mm 2.8 with case & caps $134.95 


$152.95 


75-150 zoom with case & caps$228.95 





1/3 larger than most others. Combined with 
Open aperture metering it'll seem like you've 
4 been using your old camera with sunglasses on! 
The OM-1 is built rugged to take a beating, 
engineered for a brutal 5 frames per second 
motor drive operation. It’s remarkably quiet 
and has easily interchangeable focusing 
screens. 
4 And, don’t let the word ‘’system’”’ 
confuse you. All we're talking 
about are the over 280 system 
accessories backing up the 
camera, including 27 Zuiko lenses, 
macro and micro equipment plus 
the spectacular OM Motor Drive. 
You'll never be left wanting! 
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‘] 79" sooy wal 


With 50mm F1.8 lens $244.95 
With This Ad 





—VIVITAR 


STROBES- 
#283 


#273 








Free Auziliary Strobe Lens Adapter ($4.95 value) With 


Purchase of #2 
LIMITED QUANTITIES 


yy 
BODY 


ONLY LA y) 
OLYMPUS OM-2 


With 50mm F1.8 Lens $389.95 
With This Ad 
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NIKON WILL SEND YOU A 
e $15 Nikon System Certificate 


Good towards any new Nikon product we stock. 
¢ FREE Ticket to Nikon Owner's Course 
A $10 value. 

WHEN YOU PURCHASE A NEW 


NIKKORMAT FT2 SLR 


BLD) With Mult-Cooted 50mm £2 I-Nikor 1204" 


pean WITH THIS AD 
OJ , oo | + 1 The Nixkormot FT2 is your entry into the Nikon system ... a 
St md TE ENE Versatile, full-feature Nikon quality comera! You'll translate ideos 
< P| e 
i Wey 


= 
= 
” into images easily ond occurotely with the Nikkormot FT2. 
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BODY ONLY $ 1 64” 
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OPEN MON.-FRI. — 10:30 A.M.-7:00 P.M 
SAT. — 10:30 A.M.-6:00 P.M. / 
PHONE 876-3210 Z 


Nikon 


ALL NIKON LENSES 
& EQUIPMENT 
NOW ON SALE 


LIMITED QUANTITIES 


METI 
AS 
WOLESSMEPE CO. 
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NIKON WILL SEND YOU A 


° $35 Nikon System Certificate - FREE ticket to Nikon Owner's 
Good towards another purchase of any Course—A $10 value 


new Nikon product we stock. 
with the purchase of a new 


NIKKORMAT EL 


Electronic Automatic By Nikon! 


_ 


- 


With Multi-Coated 50mm f2 IC-Nikkor $339.95 ww 


With the Nikkormat EL, the instant you see a picture in ag 
your eye you can capture it on film. With electronic, 
automatic certainty...and best of all, Nikon precision. 





Superb choice— sensational savings! 


CASH OR MASTERCHARGE 
ccrolaaz No @lals1e1-4)) 


= ANF++i0 | — on, gal 
Wuantities Limited 


401 Mass. Ave. (Central Sq.) Cambridge 
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On June 25 Polish workers staged a 
demonstration outside the Ursus tractor 
plant near Warsaw. They were protesting 
the government’s proposed 60% food price 
hike. There were some arrests, some vio- 
lence, but the price hike was canceled, at 
least for the time being. 

A week after the demonstration, I 
arrived in Warsaw, the guest of the 
Polonia Association, a travel and culture 
organization. The Kosciuszko Founda- 
tion, a Polish/American cultural group in 
New York, had sponsored a photographic 
competition: pictures of Polish/ Ameri- 
cans. The first prize was to be an all- 
expense-paid trip to Poland. I won. 

I was provided with a translator and 
put up in the best hotels. The Forum 
Hotel in Warsaw is just like the Sheraton 
in New York. And I noticed that the same 
sorts of people stay at the Hotel — Arab, 
English, German, Japanese and Ameri- 
can businessmen, crowding into the hotel 
bar after a long day, still conducting busi- 
ness with each other — and with the pros- 
titutes who line the bar. ti 

Poland is the most liberal and, cul- 
turally speaking, liberated of the Soviet 
bloc countries. People from Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union try to take 
their vacations in Poland. 

“You can do things here,” said one of 
the Rumanian guys I hung out with one 
afternoon. 

“Like what?’ I asked. He played a 
Steely Dan tune on the juke box and put a 
coin in the pinball machine. 

“You can even get marijuana here 
sometimes.” 

And although Poland has many econo- 
mic ties with other Western countries, it 
. is primarily the American corporate pop- 





Woman, Warsaw 


culture presence that is felt. Marlboro 
cigarettes, Coca-cola and Pepsi-cola are 
all produced in Poland under license. 
Jaws was playing all over the country. 
There were lines running around the block 
at eight in the morning to see it. 

The people of Poland that I met were 
nationalistic, but at the same time en- 
vious of Americans. The Polish govern- 
ment under Gierek had tried to answer 
the needs and wants of the people. A 
crash program of industrial development 
was devised, with heavy emphasis on 
Western financing and trade. For many 
complex reasons, some having to do with 
the world economy, the program to raise 
the standard of living failed. People said 
that things hadn’t been this bad since the 
war. 

I developed a stock question. If people 
are so dissatisfied, what would they want 
to change? What would be a radical polit- 
ical position in Poland? The answer was 
stronger ties with the West — especially 
the US. Many people think of Nixon as a 
hero because he opened up trade with 
Poland. Ford is a hero because he visited 
Poland. The CIA is thought of as a friend. 

“Why do we in the US criticize the 
CIA? They act as a buffer between us and 
the Soviet Union. Who else will protect us 
when the tanks come?” said a drunken 
young man at the bar. 

“I love Americans,” he continued, 
“They help people all over the world be 
free.” 

I reminded him of Vietnam and he 
ordered another drink. , 

“I hate Americans,” his friend said. 
“They take everything in the world from 
everybody, and keep it for themselves.” 

He said this not so much as an indict- 


ment of US Imperialism, but more as a 
complaint that he isn’t an American and 
getting some of it. I explained that Ford, 
Nixon, and the CIA are less than popular 
‘among progressive Americans. My Polish 
friends are miffed. Ford is a good man, 
they told me. I began to get annoyed. 

When I was in Cuba, a man asked me to 
tell him about the American cars that 
fixed themselves. It took a while, having 
never seen a car like that, but I finally 
figured out that he was talking about cars 
with self-adjusting brakes. I explained 
that that wasn’t quite the same as a car 
that fixed itself, but brakes were good 
enough for him. The superiority of capi- 
talism had been proven. The Cubans 
would never have anything like that, they 
couldn’t do anything right as far as he was 
concerned. Forget the free medicine and 
hospitals, schools, better food, what he 
wanted was a car that fixed itself. 

In Poland I met the same sort of man. 
Any country that could produce cars, 
record players, TVs, clothes, and so 
cheap, too, that must be a real country. 
And Id say, well you have no unemploy- 
ment, free health care, free education . . . 
And he’d say, well, you have dish- 
washers. No amount of talking could coti- 
vince him that not everybody had dish- 
washers, how some people could never 
afford dishwashers, what it was really like 
in America. I guess you could call his a 
dishwasher mentality. 

I spent one month traveling in Poland 
and shot 60 rolls of film, most of which I 
haven’t printed as yet. President Ford’s 
recent remarks on Eastern Europe en- 
courage me to finish processing. The pho- 
tographs presented here are the first I’ve 
managed to print. —dJderry Berndt 
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Artificial limbs, Auschwitz 
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Chimney sweep, Cracow 
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SMALLER 


The Olympus OM-1 camera is 35% 
smaller than conventional 35mm SLR 
system cameras. You can store 2 
OM-1 bodies and 5 lenses in a space 
that will hold only 1 body and 3 lenses 
from the other 35mm SLR systems. 


LIGHTER 


The Olympus OM-1 camera is 
lightest 35mm SLR camera in 
world, weighing only 23.3 oun 
with the 50mm f1.8 lens. 


the 
the 
ces 


QUIETER. 


The OM-1 is the first 


reflex camera 


to use air dampers on the mirror to 


reduce shock and vib 


ration. The re- 


sult is a camera that is incredibly 
quiet and virtually shock-free. 


BRIGHTER 


The OM-1' 


S totally new design deliv- 


ers a viewfinder image 30% larger 


and 70% 


brighter than conventional 


35mm SLR cameras. 


the OLYMPUS 
OM-1 CAMERA 


... the beginning of a 280-piece sys- 
tem which includes a spectacular 
motor drive group and 30 lenses from 
8mm to 1000mm. 














See it now at... 


SANBORN CAMERA 


SHOPS 


* 225 Franklin St., Boston ®@ 542-7142 
525 Mass. Ave., Cambridge @ 876-4966 


297 Union St., Lynn @ 592-0904 























Some people let our drills and hammers intimidate them. 
They shouldn’t. You don’t have to be a master carpenter to 
do your own professional framing job at Framers’Workshop. 
We give you advice every step of the way, from choosing 
framing materials to putting on your picture wire. And 
even if you make mistakes, we right your every wrong. So 
save the cost of custom framing and come do it yourself. 
You || be surprised how easy it is to sink a nail. 


FRAMERS’ WORKSHOP 


198 - 200 
BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
Mon.-Thurs. 10 to 9 


WASHINGTON 





STREET 


734-4995 
Fri. & Sat. lO to 6 











ANOTHER 
OPENING | 


Mr. First-Nighter is a freeloader 


by Joe Novak 

If you’re an Artist like me you 
know you can’t compromise 
yourself by working for a living. 
Doing lube jobs or serving 
Whopper Burgers or selling lin- 
gerie all day can really put a 
damper on one’s photography, 
especially if it’s dark when you 
get off work. So it’s simply out of 
the question. One has to survive 
some other way. This approach 
gives the photographer plenty of 
free time, but makes eating 
somewhat less than a sure thing. 

Fortunately, there is a solu- 
tion. Palatable wines, festive 
punches, luscious fruit, tender 
boiled shrimp smothered in 
cocktail sauce, elegant crackers, 
exotic cheeses and the company 
of snobs all await the photogra- 
phic connoisseur with a sense of 
timing. For these are the kinds of 
goodies that are served to you 
and to any wino off the street 
capable of walking through an 
open door and into a show 
opening. 

Show openings are plentiful in 
the Boston area, and provide 
those who attend with sensory 
stimulation at every con- 
ceivable level. Your eyes will be 
rewarded and insulted; your ears 
will hear some of the most 
bizarre conversation in town, 
and — for better or worse — 
you'll get to smell different kinds 
of people. Invitations'to open- 
ings are easy to obtain. Simply 
stop by the various galleries and 
ask to get on the mailing list. But 
they aren’t necessary for ad- 
mittance. Their primary use is to 
enable you to plan ahead and ob- 
tain the best food for the least 
irritation. 

A knowledge of what is served 
at the various galleries is useful, 
and only experience can tell you 
this. After a time you know that 
at Enjay you'll get wine and 
cheese and Stoned Wheat Thins. 
You’ll anxiously await openings 
at Polaroid’s Kennedy Gallery in 
Cambridge because they have 
the best spread in town. Smiling 
wine stewards will graciously re- 
fill your glass with your choice of 


a good quality white or red. 
Mountains of glossy grapes and 
platters of spicy sausage will 
compete for your attention. 
Great bowls of $4-a-pound jum- 
bo boiled shrimp await your pal- 
pitating palate, and expensive 
squishy little cheeses will lose 
their composure at the first 
thrust of your eager tongue. 
Sometimes, however, it is the 
photographer himself instead of 
the gallery who provides the grub 
(or grubs). Some photographers 
are as poor as you, and therefore 
you can expect muscatel and 
Kool-Aid punch as an incentive 
to view their pictures. 

Ah, pictures. There’s the rub. 
No such thing as a free lunch. 
Even if you try not to, you’re 
going to see pictures. And peo- 
ple are going to see you. They'll 
probably speak to you. They 
might even want to talk about 
photography. Now that might 
not seem bad to you at this 
point, but just wait until you 
hear what they say about photo- 
graphy! You know that guy you 
hate who sits in the front row of 
your philosophy class, the one 
who fills the air with horrendous 
bullshit? Well, at a large open- 
ing you can find as many as 30 
like him. Kind of boggles the 
mind, doesn’t it? But don’t lose 
your appetite yet. There’s more. 

People bring cameras to show 
openings. Leicas, usually, with 
35mm or 28mm lenses. Or Nikon 
F2 Photomics with 24mm lenses. 
At the Kennedy Gallery many of 
the faithful tote SX-70s._The 
Leica people are usually young 
and very intense (also rich). 
They tend to wear denim jac- 
kets and have hairy chests. They 
act angry much of the time. 
Steer clear. Nikon types are a 
little older and easier to get 
along with. The SX-70 people 
are a varied lot. Some are 
middle-aged children who derive 
great joy from making snap- 
shots. Their pictures are often 
very good because they aren’t on 
a heavy art trip. But beware! 
Some of the biggest snot-nosed 
elitists to be found in Boston, 











which is a hotbed of such types, 
are SX-70 users. These people 
are so deep, they’re deadly. 

Note the distribution and 
orientation of the gallery 
visitors. Only one in five is 
looking at the pictures on the 
walls. Most are looking at each 
other. Nearly half of the crowd is 
within two giant steps of the 
food. Some people are reading 
the guest register and others are 
writing asinine things in the 
comment book. Men are busy 
picking up women, children and 
other men. Women are busy 
picking up men, women, and 
couples. Couples are busy pick- 
ing up women. And children are 
busy picking their noses. 

Don’t be too hard on the 
photographer whose work is on 
display. His pictures may not be 
better than anyone else’s but 
chances are they’re not any 
worse. You'll soon be able to 
recognize all the basic picture 
types. Female nudes are very 
popular. Seems like nobody 
makes love anymore. It’s all sub- 
limated. You'll see wide-angle 
nudes: photographed doubled-up 
on rocks, so that the woman 
looks like another rock, only with 
a big crease in the middle. There 
are also forthright nudes, 
currently popular with photog- 
rapher-feminists, showing naked 
ladies with zits and sagging 
breasts sitting at the kitchen 
table and looking proud. Then 
there are ‘‘poetic’” nudes — 
young women looking melan- 
choly and diffused by inten- 
tional grain or Vaseline over the 
lens. 

Street photographers will give 
you the usual series of pros- 
titutes, winos, rednecks and 
geeks — pictures of people 
suffering, which always seem a 
little strange as you sip your 
wine and eat your boiled shrimp. 
And then there are those who 
photograph billboards, empty 
roads, shadows on walls and 
peeling paint. If you are unlucky 
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enough to stop in on a show like 
that, pull the old Ratso Rizzo. 
Fill your pockets with sliced ham 
and go fall down the stairs. 

Seriously, though, there’s no 
point in hanging around, 
especially if there’s another show 
opening on the same night. 
Gallery hopping is a popular 
sport in the Boston photo- 
graphic community. When 
things quiet down at Kennedy 
they’re just getting hot at Enjay. 

But, oh! Some of the things 
one overhears: 

Nurd #1: Js Karsh of Ottawa 
really here tonight? 

Nurd #2: That’s him right 
there! (Points at Karsh, who 
stands two feet away) 

Nurd #1: Him? That’s Karsh? 
That little bald guy is Karsh? 

Nurd #2: (In a very loud whis- 
per) Yes! That’s him! The bald 
one! 

Nurd #1 Geez! A lot of these 
pictures are really monotonous, 
y know? 

Nurd #2: Yeah, but they’re 
great 

Nurd #1: J guess you’re right. 

It’s enough to make you run 
screaming out of the gallery. The 
only solution is to have your own 
gallery, and not to invite people. 
My friend Hu, the famous bean- 
bag snake and Muppets es- 
capee, had his own gallery for a 
time. He called it Hu’s Puppet 
Gallery because the portraits in 
it were hung together by 
Braquettes and suspended by 
strings. They were damned to 
spend the rest of their natural 
lives against burlap. In the whole 
time Hu and I had our gallery in 
the corner of our room, the show 
only changed twice. We didn’t 
have a lot of visitors to Hu’s 
gallery, but we did have a lot of 
wine and cheese. Hu’s red felt 
tongue got soggy. 

I wish you luck. If you’re just 
beginning to make the photo 
show scene, you’re going to meet 
a lot of lonely and hungry peo- 
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Its hard to tell where you leave off 


and the camera begins. 





A Minolta 35mm SLR makes it almost effortless to capture the 
world around you. Or express the world within you. 

It feels comfortable in your hands. Your fingers fall into place 
naturally. Everything works so smoothly that the camera becomes 
a part of you. 

_ You never have to take your eye from the viewfinder to make 
adjustments. So you can concentrate on creating the picture. 
Exposures are correct because the patented “CLC” metering system 
handles even high-contrast lighting with incredible accuracy. 

__ And youre free to probe the limits of your imagination with a 
Minolta. More than 40 lenses in the superbly crafted Rokkor-X and 
Minolta/Celtic systems let you bridge distances or capture a spectacular 
“fisheye” panorama. 

__ Minolta offersa wide choice of electronic and match-needle SLR's. 
With features to match your needs and budget. Regardless of the 
model you choose, you get the superb Minolta handling that lets you 
quickly and easily translate the vision in your mind to film. 


For more information about Minolta 35mm reflex cameras, see your 


dealer or write Minolta Corporation, 
101 Williams Dr., Ramsey, New Jersey 

07446. In Canada: Anglophoto, ph 
Ltd., PQ. 













Get a better picture of America. pacture awerica 


To help you get more out of traveling with your camera, —_—— 
Minolta will send you this 44-page, full-color booklet, Picture 
America —A Student's Guide To Traveling With A Camera. 
It's crammed with valuable information that can increase 
your knowledge and enjoyment of taking pictures while on 
a trip. Designed to sell for $2.00, it's yours free for the asking as long as supplies last. 
Just mail coupon to: Picture America, Minolta Corporation, 101 Williams Drive, 
Ramsey, New Jersey 07446 (Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery). 
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J Canon ct GOLDEN GOLDEN 
JAS) \n > OPPORTUNITY OPPORTUNITY 
| NIKON WILL SEND YOU A 
The electronic system NIKON WILL SEND YOU A © $35 Nikon System 
camera that’s BA nn map oy pol Certificate 
changing the course of new Nikon Sregent we stock pes png ; 
nagar att e $10 Nikon Owner's Nikon product we stock x 
, + -priority automatic exposure Course ticket, Free * $10 Nikon Owner's a 


e Incredibly light weight, compact and with the purchase of o new Course FREE 
° 


easy to use NIKON F2 PHOTOMIC with the purchase of a new 
@ instant response. sensitive silicon NIKKORMAT EL 
Ce 2 


exposure metering 

@ Compact Power Winder A for motor- 
ized sequential shooting 

e Speediite 155A auto electronic flash 
sets shutter and aperture 

e Accepts all Canon FD lenses for AE 
operation 

e Unbeatable performance at an un- 
beatable orice 





ne With the Nilsisormar EL 
The Nikon F2 Photomic is yOu Can capture a picture 


F he overwhelming choice of 

= 95 : p with electronic. auromaric 

Canon 1 w/F1.8 50mm 399 today's top i, on ra ; marley... Chia eead ca O VM PU NMi- 

(3 only) and you can own it today! Nikon precision. Superb ®, ses 

















/F1.4 50mm 439° LIMITED TIME OFFER... Dalaiaaremtohateninen ) Bhai 
Body only $339°° be F2Photomic Body $99.95 Saeee ae Oe 4 ne tas seaaniante CULT. tase ace aaeon ov 
ip pinged EL Body 289.95 § to lead in design with the brilliant OM-2. The first 
pay gl Fong w/50mm F2.0 364.95 | automatic 35mm SLR camera measuring light 
oe —* w/SOmm F1.4 429.95 | directly at the film plane DURING THE ACTUAL EX- 
POSURE! Accurate automatic exposures all the way up 
to 60 seconds. 
NIKON LENSES Ask Us About FREE Time Life Book Offer 
More than OM2 Body 349.95 
} 40 reasons for OM2 w/50mm F1.8 419.95 
' — 80-200 pare om MD e760 a 8 8 250.96 
Canon FD Lenses : . 95 w/50mm F1. 
mm F2. 199.95 24mm 
20mm P28 179398 Fo 8 1 99° OM ZUIKO LENSES w/Case 
2omm F2.8 . 24mm F2.8 194.95 : 
mm F3. 89.95 . 
szmmr20 ——«AT7.98 rs 199% 28mm F3.5 149.95 
ae rn 35mm F2.8 114.95 
135mm F3.5 119.95 mm 1 99° 100mm F.28 149.95 . 
135mm F2.5 169.95 F2.5 
200mm F4.0 173.95 Sees then 135mm F3.5 134.95 
mm MacroF3.5 169.95 2 
50mm Macro 189.95 
198°° OM Motor Winder 139.95 
Just Out! 
PENTAX KM NEW Konica 
w/1.8 95 Try the camera that whispers. TC Minature . 
50mm lens 1 33 


SLR 


For unbelievably smooth, quiet 









and accurate performance you 
Lid — 239°5 have to vy this automatic Automa tic 
35mm SLR camera. For 
unlimited versatility, you must w/50mm F1.7 Lens 21 4% 
» see its complete system of ONLY 
lenses and accessories. It blends the compact 
PENT AX KX ' ¢onvenience and light weight 
w/F1.7 50mm 349.95 of the classic 35mm 
IF18 w/F1.4 50mm 374.95 rangefinder camera with the 
Ww d 9 49°5 Bod operating speed and versatility New 28mm 
50mm lens y 279° of the automatic single-lens HEXAR 
‘ Only reflex. 79.95 incl. 
w/F1.4 9 95 Case & Hood ; 
50mm lens 89 


This is Minolta’s most com- = 

pletely equipped match-need- Minolta SR T 202. 
le 35mm single lens reflex 

PENTAX K2 camera. Come in for a > 
monstration and see the qual- 

w/F1.8 . 


3 49° ity and value that have made 


Minolta America’s best-sel- 
ling imported cameras. 


w/F1.4 Full ~papeal Minolta U.S.A. war- 


KONICA C35 EF 
With Built In 


Flash 


, Auto 35mm w/Case 
ONLY $229.95 95 


CALL NEWTONVILLE CAMERA 965-1240 WE 
WE BUY, SELL, AND TRADE 


50mm lens 























Ited Quantities are shows, 
be honored through October 
RAIN CHECKS will be Issued 
dable deposit of 25%. 


Lit, 


tel. 965-1240 





STORE HOURS: 





Mon., Wed., Fri. — 9-7 ¢ Tues., Thurs., Sat. — 9-6 


IS MEDIUM FORMAT PERFECT FOR YOU? 


YES! lf the darkroom is your home. 
YES! If you retouch negatives 


YES! If you need useable contact sheets 








HASSELBLAD 





‘ 
9.95 
9.95 
9.95 
9.95 
9.95 


4.95 
9.95 
4.95 


- MAMIYA 


500CM w/80mm 2.8 Planar 
(latest T star lens) 
A-12 Mag. 


sony $895 


Newtonville has one of New England’s biggest as- 
sortments of Hasselblad accessories purchased just 
prior to a major price increase. 


Check These Prices On In Stock Items ONLY 
Don’t Wait! 





50mm Distagon $719 
60mm Distagon $659 
150mm Sonnar $759 
MAG A-12 $187 
MAG A-24 \ $211 
MAG 100 Polaroid $165 
NC-2 Prism $279 
Meter Prism $449 





HIGHEST TRADES* 


For your surplus equipment 
NEWTONVILLE NEEDS GOOD 
USED EQUIPMENT 


TRADE-IN VALUES: Your clean cam- 
ers in proper working order is worth 
real money, so trade up. 


EXAMPLES: 
Mamiya RB67 w/90 $350 Canon F1 w/F1.4 $275 
Nikon Phot F2 w/F1.4 $360 Canon FTBNF1.4 $175 
Nikon FTN w/F1.4 $260 Leica M2 or Sum $350 
Nikkormat EL w/F1.4 $260 Leica M4 Sum $350 
Nikkormat FT2 w/F1.4 $175 LeicaClL Sum $200 
Pentax SPOT Fw/1.4 $150 Leica M-3 Sum $200 
OM 1 MD F1.4 $200 Minolta 202 F1.4 $175 


$125 4x5 Cameras Call 


View camera lenses in shutters Call 


Olympus Pen FT F1.4 


Used Prime Manufacturers Lenses Call 


*Above values apply on trades to- 
ward all Mamiya 645 & Bronica ETR 
Cameras and All in stock Hasselblad 
& Pentax 6x7. Limited Quantity Spec- 
ials. 


YE “I lf your work is for publication 
YES! If your work is for exhibition 


YES! For zone system workers 





Step up to the Pentax 6x7 





If you're an advanced photographer, you're probably ready for a Pentax 
6x7, the “ideal format” camera that handles like a 35mm SLR, but that 
gives you a big 2%x2% negative that enlarges directly to 8x10. The 
Pentax 6x7 has a coupled full-aperture metering prism, a choice of eye- 
level or waist-level finders and gives you 13 Super-Multi Coated lenses 
to choose from. 


Special purchase NEW List $1159 
Limited Quantity 

Standard Body w/Prism & 
105mm F2.4 


ony $657 


Mirror Lock Model w/Prism & 105 $848 
SMCT 55mm F3.5 $421 
SMCT 75mm F4.5 $237 
SMCT 105mm F2.4 $285 
SMCT 135mm Macro $292 
SMCT 105mm F2.8 $270 





9.95 
4.95 
9.95 
9.95 
9.95 








w/Prism & 
80mm complete 


$569.95 


M645 w/PD Meter Prism 
& 80mm complete $669.95 
See the complete system at Newtonville 


645 Lenses 
55mm — $178 150mm — $171 
110mm — $187 210mm — $192 





35 EF 
in 





NEWTONVILLE STORE POLICY 


1. If a camera purchased from Newtonville requires warranty re- 
pair, we will process the repair with no handling charges and 
provide a free loaner camera. 

2. Free appraisals given for used equipment. We will give you 
both a trade-in allowance value for your camera or lens and a 
private sale value. 

3. Our growing reputation is based on in depth service and 
sound advice. 

4. We have low prices all year round not just two or three times a 


year. 
§. ohne on what yar trade-in is really worth, get full value at 





Beeler 


$1749 


body only 





@ Oversized 54” con 
even illumination. 

@ Cone-of-Light design yields optimum 
coverage of all negs 8mm to 2%” x 3%” 
without changing condensers. 

@ Super-fast printing speed. 

@ Optional 200-watt, 0 to 160 dichroic 
colorhead. 

@ Double-post cantilever constructian for 
rock-like stability. 

@ Tilting lens stage. 

@ Horizontal projection. 


BRONICA ETR 


Camera Prism w/75mm Lens 
& Back 


$732” 


Call Newtonville 
for prices & 
availability of 
accessories for 
this great new 
=. Camera. 
















The Leica CL is the finest precision compact 
rangefinder camera available today at any price. 


W/40mm F2.0 Summicron only $395°° 


E AL WA YS QUOTE PRICES OVER THE PHONE 


DE QUALITY USED EQUIPMENT 
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GUYS 
AND DOLL 


Dick Turnbull knows 
every mug in Times Square 


by Joe Novak 

“Want to get mugged?” The 
voice was deep and low, sub- 
* inarining toward me from some- 
where out of the darkness and 
the pressing crowd. 

“Tt’s the real thing,” said the 
flashing neon Coca-Cola sign. 
Gordon’s gin poured and Cham- 
pale sparkled from magic bill- 
boards, as though brought forth 
by the staff of some benevolent 
prophet passing through Times 
Square. The Winston cigarette 
man blew real smoke rings high 
over the crowds. An electronic 
digital clock made time froth at 
the mouth ten times a second. 
The girl on the Leggs billboard 
smiled as she displayed her 
-wares. Again the deep voice chal- 
lenged me, closer this time. 

“I can put you in pictures. 
Make you a star on Broadway!” 
The man was tall, dark and slen- 
der, with long black sideburns. 
He was holding a picture mug 
‘and wearing a Polaroid 180. An 
to my immense relief, he was 
smiling. I was about to get 
mugged. 

When I called Dick Turnbull 
«long-distance and reached him 
at his photo button booth in the 
Astor Flea Market, I introduced 
myself as Jack the Zipper and 
told him I was coming to New 
York to do his story for the 
Phoenix. Now your average but- 
ton photographer would be 


~ »- pretty impressed with himself 


under those circumstances, but 
Turnbull took it all in stride. 
You see, Dick Turnbull is not 
your average button photogra- 
pher. He just might be, this year 
at least, the most famous but- 
‘ton_ photographer in the world. 
We can’t foresee what vast un- 
discovered talent looms just over 


the horizon, but for now Rich- 
ard is King of the Polaroid 
photo-button scene. “I get let- 
ters from all over the world,” 
says Dick. 

To put it plainly, Mr. Turn- 
bull is a hustler. So are you and I 
and the undertaker, but as Dick 
will readily explain to you, stiffs 
don’t buy photo-buttons. The 
difference between Dick and 
some of us is that we’re preten- 
tious enough to select our cus- 
tomers. Dick deals with who- 
ever stops before his camera on 
Broadway or 42nd Street. It 
might be Nelson Rockefeller or it 
might be Ratso Rizzo. I could 
guarantee you that Dick would 
treat them both the same. He’d 
even offer Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. 
Rizzo his handkerchief to clean 
up for the picture. He cares 
about quality. His customers ap- 
preciate the extra effort he takes 
to be sure of a good picture. 
Some of his clients pimp for a 
living. With the competition and 
the turnover being what they are 
in that industry, they know the 
importance of a good image, and 
that’s why they go to Dick in- 
stead of the button photogra- 
pher down the street. It was he 
who shamed his competitors by 
being the first street photogra- 
pher to offer a money-back guar- 
antee on his work. 

“‘Whadduyah mean, money- 
back guarantee?” the customers 
inquired. “Simple,” said Dick, 
“You pay me. I take a picture of 
you. If for any reason you don’t 
like the picture, I give you a 
refund or take another picture at 
no additional charge.” 

“Far out!” they’d say. It’s the 
stuff of which photo-button em- 
pires are made. 

Dick-does imitations — Louis 


Dick Turnbull at work. 


Armstrong, Wolfman Jack. But 
he doesn’t confine himself to low 
voices. While we had dinner that 
night he did a delightful imita- 
tion of a screaming queen. Dick 
is the queens’ button photogra- 
pher, and it goes without saying 
that the job carries less prestige 
in Times Square than it does in 
Buckingham Palace. But there’s 
always plenty of work. His eyes 
lit up and the sounds of sloshing 
hamburger juices subsided as he 
recounted the evening that many 
believe marked the beginning of 
his meteoric rise to inter- 
national photo-button fame. 

We turn back the reluctant 
hands of the clock to the Spring 
of 1973. As the mist dissolves, we 
see New York’s Neikrug Gal- 
leries. It is the opening of an ex- 
hibition of photographs from the 
Polaroid Collection. Just-look at 
all those sophisticated people 
holding little plastic cups of wine 
and eating large boiled shrimp 
from the ends of toothpicks. 
Listen to the witty conversa- 
tion. Hey, look, they’re wearing 
photo-buttons! Who let that guy 
in? He doesn’t belong h— Why, 
it’s Dick Turnbull! He’s shoot- 
ing buttons like a man demoni- 
cally inspired. They’re putting 
his buttons up on the walls, right 
next to the Art! They’re not go- 
ing to throw him out. They’d 
asked him to come. They love 
him! The mist reappears, this 
time in Dick’s eyes. 

Ah, but it wasn’t always gravy 
and dumplings. How does a man 
start out to become the greatest 
button photographer in the 
world, I wondered out loud. “I 
quit school when I was four- 
teen,” said Dick, “and ran away 
from home. I felt different from 
the others.” He-looked at me as 


if to ask if I thought this last part 
was plausible. I nodded approv- 
ingly. “After a few years of odd 
jobs, I went into the Navy.” It 
was Dick’s job in the Navy that 
really convinced me that I was 
having the honor of interviewing 
a first-rate hustler. 

“I was an educational coun- 
selor,” he said. “One of my 
duties was to administer high 
school and—college equivalency 
exams. I took the tests myself. 
First I got my high school equiv- 
alency certificate and then the 
two-year college certificate. I was 
discharged before I could obtain 
a four-year certificate.” After the 
Navy, Dick discovered that cer- 
tificate or no, he was still con- 
sidered a high-school dropout. 
He became a salesman. Ency- 
clopedias, vacuum-cleaners, and 
shoes, shoes, shoes. At one point 
he held two full-time and two 
part-time jobs simultaneously. 
He worked nights as a clerk in a 
“trick” hotel, and went straight 
from there to his daytime job as 
a sales rep for an outdoor sign 
company. The weekends were for 
fun. During the day he worked as 
a caddy at a golf course, and at 
night as a waiter. Finally he had 
enough of this and went back to 
school. Eventually, he emerged 
from NYU, triumphant and 
about thirty-four years old. 

“I’ve got a degree!’’ cried 
Dick. “I’m going to be a teacher 
and a writer!” But no one would 
let him teach or write, so Dick 
was a salesman again. His need 
for a creative outlet grew more 
intense. : 

One day Dick decided, with a 
group of his friends, to start a 


daily newspaper, The Daily 


Planet. It was going to take a 
strong stand against fascism, ra- 


cism and war. They printed one 
issue, in the form of a wall-poster 
which Dick pasted all over New 
York. It folded. It was about this 
time that Dick became a profes- 
sional photographer — with one 
camera, one lens, a flash unit, 
and a lot of nerve. The week be- 
fore Easter in 1973 he borrowed a 
Polaroid camera from a friend 
and went out on 42nd Street to 
experiment. Someone tapped 
him on the shoulder and said 
“Hey, man, you takin’ pic- 
tures?” 

“Uhhh, yeah,” Dick said. The 
dude squinted. ‘“‘How much?” 

“Dollar,” said Dick. It was like 
one of Kubrick’s apes discover- 
ing that a bone could be a club, 
but Dick did not toss his camera 
into the air in cdsmic ecstasy. He 
did, however, sell the rest of that 
pack of film and all of another 
that afternoon, and a street pho- 
tographer was born. 

The going rate for photo-but- 
tons is $2.50 for a small, and $3 
for a large button. The cost of 
raw materials (film and button 
parts), when purchased in large 
quantities, is about 50 cents a 
button. I didn’t want to come 
right out and ask Dick how much 
money he made, so I asked him 
how much Polaroid film he used. 

“When I was doing my best 
business,” he said, “I used to go 
through an average of, hnmmm 
... between 10 and 20 packs of 
film a week of each size, 88 and 
108. On a holiday weekend, I’d 
sometimes shoot a total of 30 or 
40 packs of Polaroid film.” 


You figure it out. If he aver- 
ages 30 packs of film a week and 
makes a $2 profit on each of 240 
exposures, he’s putting $480 a 

Continued on page 18 
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TURNBULL 


Continued from page 16 ° 

week in the piggy bank with no 
record of it, making taxes pretty 
much optional. This doesn’t in- 
clude his income from posters, 
patches, tee shirts, hash pipes 
and personalized dollar bills. His 
brother Barry calls him “Rich,” 
and maybe he’s on to some- 
thing. I should have let “Rich” 
pay for our dinner. Speaking of 
personalized dollar bills, Dick 
explained how this was yet 
another way he used Polaroid 
film for profit. He’ll put your 
face where Washington’s ought 
to be, and the quality of the re- 
sult will astound you. The Polar- 
oid original is printed onto a 
green paper that closely matches 
a dollar bill, and this print is 
rubber-cemented by hand to a 
buck. 

I'll lay a dollar bill and some 
Coke on anyone who can guess 
who Dick’s going to put on his 
next dollar bill. Aww, forget it, 
you'll never guess. Edwin Land! 
You'll be able to spend them in 
Cambridge. And after that, he’s 
going to do Polaroid’s rosy- 
cheeked publicity director, Jon 
Holmes. Last, -but not neces- 
sarily least, he plans to immor- 
talize Camera 35’s own man- 
child, Simon Nathan. Now 
there's a holy trinity for the al- 


mighty buck! (And just in case 
you're still wondering about 
Simon, here’s how it happened: 
Pop Photo wanted Bill Pierce 
pretty bad, so they traded Simon 
Nathan, two future draft picks 
and an undisclosed amount of 
cash to Camera 35. At the same 
time, Yours Truly was unani- 
mously voted Rookie Of The 
Year.) 

Turnbull’s card reads “Magic 


Button Garden,” and the title is - 


no accident. He hopes you'll 
think of the kind of buttons that 
Aldous Huxley used to chew. In 
the beginning, when he did all of 
his work on the street, he had a 
tricycle. He called this tricycle 
“Magic Button Garden Mobile 
Unit Number One” and literally 
pedaled his wares on the streets 
of Greenwich Village. He also 
had a folding bicycle which he 
called “Magic Button Garden 
Mobile Unit Number Two.” His 
working day would begin at 
about 2 p.m. He’d get on his 
folding bicycle and ride down to 
the Village. He would then park 
the bicycle and get on the tri- 
cycle until perhaps 11 o’clock in 
the evening. Then he’d put the 
tricycle back in its parking space 
and ride the bicycle back to 
Times Square. There he would 
again park the bicycle, put on a 
shoulder bag, and walk the 
streets. He would keep moving. 
hustling pictures from 42nd 
Street to 50th Street. Some- 


times he would stop into bars to 
do his buttons. Many of these 
bars specialized in a particular 
type of clientele. He'd call it 
quits no earlier than 2 a.m. 

I asked him if he’d ever had 
any trouble with people on the 
street at night, fully expecting to 
hear several juicy horror stories. 
I was not disappointed. Dick 
Turnbull’s penchant for street 
theatre is by now almost leg- 
endary. There was, for example, 
the time he chased a thief down 
the street with his scissors. And 
you thought Joe Greene and 
Mary Jean were mean! The 
thought of Dick in his tight-fit- 
ting studded black outfit, bran- 
dishing a scissors, brings back 
scenes from West Side Story. 
Come to think of it, in the ’50s 
Dick was in his late teens and 
early 20s. 

“T learned early that you have 
to be very careful working on the 
street, and that you have to 
watch your back.” When pos- 
sible, he would work with 
another street photographer for 
protection. He has been 
threatened many times, and a 
friend of his was severely beaten 
by a gang of toughs. The fight for 
survival became so intense that 
at one point Dick carried a fold- 
ing camp shovel with a sharp- 
ened blade. The streets of the 
city at night can be like hollow, 
resonant chambers, the inter- 
iors of dark, consuming shells 


with a mechanical life of their 
own: arteries and veins pulsing 
with neon blood that splashes 
over the faces of the people. 
Their voices rise up from the 
streets thin and dry, omnidirec- 
tional. 

Dick’s neighborhood was 


straight out of Zap comics — a’ 


cold body behind every trash- 
can and a degenerate behind 
every bush. He’d come home 
alone each night between 2 and 4 
a.m., one hand on the scissors in 
his pocket and the other hand on 
the open flash button of his big 
Metz strobe, his pockets bulg- 
ing with the long green and his 
heart slamming against his ribs. 
His neighbors would be out on 
the street waiting for him, 
droolin’ and snuckin’ and stand- 
ing frozen in the mercury- 
vapored morning. Dick would 
hurry up the steps, hop grate- 
fully into bed and count. his 
money. ; 

The Astor Flea Market was 
about as peaceful as the Port Au- 
thority Bus Terminal on Labor 
Day Weekend, and only slightly 
less tasteful. Over there a young 
Chinese stood winding up a me- 
chanical monkey to show to 
some prospective buyers. When 
released, the monkey went into a 
comical frenzy. The Chinese 
man smiled, but did not look 
happy. The customers smiled, 
but did not buy. The monkey 
was put away. A woman sat ata 


little table against the wall and 
read fortunes. A black group who 
claimed to be the original Ink 
Spots played in the rear. A se- 
curity guard walked about with a 
very large wooden club. Broad- 
sheets of bad Chinese poetry, 
written in English, were offered 
for- sale and were prominently 
displayed in a number of loca- 
tions. Souvenirs, posters, cheap 
clothing and jewelry cluttered 
the walls and the counters. 
There was a great deal of noise. 
The air was filled with the smells 
of many active bodies. It was in 
this environment that Dick 
Turnbull worked, and worked 
cheerfully. I could not help but 
be impressed with his spirit. But 
Dick has big plans. By the time 
you read this, Dick will have ex- 
panded his operations to spa- 
cious new studios at 35 W. 8th 
Street in the Village, where he 
will be able to photograph you 
wearing the strange costume of 
your choice. He’ll provide you 
with the result in minutes, and 
you'll be able to show all your 
friends what you looked like 
when yau were a Rebel in the 
Civil War. Relax. You'll always 
be able to get a photo-button 
from him. 

We went outside. Times 
Square throbbed like some daz- 
zling electric dream. Dick was 
dreaming. “Someday,” he said, 
“I’m going to get enough money 

Continued on page 27 








POLARCAD LAND CAMERA 














NEW FROM POLAROID! 


New SX-70 Alpha 1 
Polaroid’s finest camera. Now even better. 
New monitored flash for better flash pictures. 

New built-in tripod mount. 
New electronic circuitry to prevent wasted pictures when flash 
is used up. 
New fill flash capability for flash pictures outside. 

New genuine leather detachable neckstrap. 
Precise single-lens reflex viewing and focusing. 
Daylight pictures from 10.4” to infinity. 
(flash pictures from 10.4” to 20 feet). 
Takes beautiful SX-70 pictures that develop before 
your eyes. 





Super Shooter $31.25 Electric Zip $19.25 


Pronto! $59.95 


The least expensive way 
to get beautiful SX-70 pictures. 


Takes pictures from 3 to infinity 
outdoors; 3' to 12’ with flash. 
The lightest instant picture 
camera ever (16 ounces). 
Easy to focus (you just set the 
distance). 

J Adjustable neckstrap. 

© Automatic picture ejection. 

© Accessory capability 


The instant color camera ~ 
for teens. 
Color pictures in 60 seconds; 
black and white in 30 seconds. 
» Uses economical Type 88 
Polacolor 2 instant film. 
) Available in red, white or blue. 


. 
© 2 Ray 


Save money! 
Buy a Polaroid Two Pack 
SX-70 11.25 


Type 108 Polacolor 2 @¢ . 
Type 88 Polacolor 2 a os 


The most versatile 
instant picture Camera made. 


Color pictures in 60 seconds; 
black and white in 15 seconds. 
Uses five different types of self- 
developing film including 
Super ColorPolacolor 2. 

) Automatic exposures. 

~ Sharp 3-element focusing lens. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
MIT. STUDENT CENTER 
CHILOREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL CENTER 


“Polaroid,” “Polacolor.” “SX 70” and “Zip” —_ by Polaroxd Corporation 


Come see Polaroids Demonstrated 
Sat., Oct. 30th 10-1 
at Harvard Square Store 
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eThrough the lens SLR metering . 
«Complete line of interchangeable lens 
eRugged 

eDurable 

*Reliable 


PATTERSON 35° 
ENLARGER 


The Paterson Enlarger offers 
these high quality features: 


eExtra long column for up to 
12” x 15” enlargements right on 
the base board. 

eUnique magnetic corner pie- 
ces for making borderless 
prints easily — does away with 
the need for an easel. 
eSmooth. Helical focusing - foc- 
us like your SLR. 

¢Packs down or sets up in min- 
utes — ideal for the apartment 


Only Three of The Great Values 
From Braun North America! 


RICOH SINGLEX TLS 


“All The Features a pro needs at a price a 35mm 
beginner can afford!” 




















RICOH 500 G COMPACT 


“Feature for feature; value for value, nothing can 
beat it!” 
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*Range finder focussing 

eAutomatic Cds Exposure with manual override 
*Exposure meter memory lock 

eFull range of shutter speeds 

eSuper Bright View Finder 


See and handle all the Braun 
Products 


eHasselblad eRicoh 
ePaterson eBraun Flash 
eBraun Nizo eBraun Lenses ' 


eBraun Accessories 


at the Commonwealth Ar- 
mory, Oct. 21-24, then see 


your local Braun dealer for 
some great deals! 














Cambridge, Mass. 


or dorm. 
Belmont Photo Delano Camera Hunkins Park Sq. Camera Stoneham Camera 
Belmont, Mass. Quincy, Mass. Haverhill, Mass. Boston, Mass. Stoneham, Mass. 
Benner’s Camera Shop Durette Photo Look Photo Service Photo Systems Inc. Underground Camera 
Brockton, Mass. Manchester, N.H. Andover, Mass. Leominster, Mass. Cambridge 
Bi-Rite Mdsers. Eliots Camera M&M Sporting Photo Swift Inc. Boston 
Manchester, N.H. Braintree, Mass. Plymouth, Mass. Marblehead, Mass. Braintree 
Cameras’s Inc. Fallman Camera Needham Camera Shop Pic & Disc Inc. Hanover 
Arlington, Mass. Worcester, Mass. Needham, Mass. Bridgewater, Mass. Burlington 
Chelmsford Camera Fitts Photo Shop New England Photo Pond’s Camera & Frame Norwood 
Chelmsford, Mass. Fitchburg, Mass. Arlington, Mass. Wellesley, Mass. Natick 
Complete Photo Service Brockton, Mass. Newtonville Camera Photo Advantage No. Dartmouth 
Cambridge Framingham, Mass. Newton, Mass. Burlington, Mass. Fall River 
Copley Camera Chelmsford, Mass. Nobie’s Camera Shop Sanborn Camera Shop _ Brockton 
Boston Taunton, Mass. Hingham, Mass. Lynn, Mass. Providence 
Creative Camera Harvard Pharmacy O’Coins Inc. Seaport Studio Waltham Camera S 
Maynard, Mass. Harvard, Mass. Worcester, Mass. Newburyport, Mass. Waltham, Mass. 
Acton, Mass. W.B. Hunt Co. Ortins Photo Sorby’s Camera Wakefield Color Lab 
Crimson Camera Malden, Mass. Falmouth, Mass. Needham Wakefield, Mass. 








Braun North America, a Division of The Gillette Company, 55 Cambridge Parkway, 
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For Advertising Rates & Info Call 
Dorothy 536-5390, Ext. 473 














Belmont Photo 
Canon 


i oaliy 


Your passport to fine photography. 


© Selective, central area spot metering 

* All metering information visible in finder 

¢ Shutter speeds from 1-1/1,000 sec., plus B 

e Accepts Canon Auto Tuning CAT system for foolproof auto flash 
¢ QL Quick loading mechanism 

* Breech lock lens mount a 


PE a 





Lowest 
Price 


AE-! 


With 1.8 Lens 


$219.50 
439 Common St., Belmont 484-0684 











MALE 
> MODELING 


-** The Barbizon School Announces 
their complete male modeling pro- 
, gram including TV commercials, pho- 
tographic modeling, and fashion 
showing. 

For further information with no 


obligation use this coupon or call 
Male Dept. at 266-6980 










, BARBIZON SCHOOL Licensed by § 
y 739 Boylston St. Comm. of Mass 


























p Boston, Mass. 02116 52,6, § 
: Name - 
: Address. A 
: City_________tip H 
§ Phone Age_ PM ; 





PHOTOWORKS 


Professional Black and White 
Services 


eFilm development and proofing 
eCustom enlarging 

eCopying 

ePrints for reproduction or exhibition 
eMurals 

RUSH service 


Professional Color Services 
eKodachrome and Ektachrome 
eCibachrome® prints from slides and 
transparencies 


Cibachrome® prints have a 
sharpness, brillance, and color 
saturation noticeably superior to 
any type C or type R prints. 

For a full list of our services and prices 


send us a card or call 617-267-1138 or 
drop by our Boylston Street Gallery 








“L755 Boylston Street 


Boston, Ma. 02116—— 
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Continued from page 4 

it’s called The History of Photo- 
graphy and it’s the book that all 
students read when they go to 
college. f 

Q: Why do you think that 
what could be called alternative 
approaches to photography have 
had such difficulty getting 
known and accepted? 

A: Simply because what’s 
common practice is as far as the 
people who control the media 
want to go. That’s all they 
understand. That’s all they like. 
It’s one thing to deal with a pri- 
vate gallery owned by an indi- 
vidual with a subjective set of 
likes and dislikes that influence 
the kind of work he shows and 
the kind of people he represents. 
That’s very understandable. 
That’s private enterprise and a 
gallery is not a public insti- 
tution. But it’s another thing to 
see photography institution- 
alized by curators who have 
national or international pro- 
minence. They pick a group of 
photographers who conform to 
their narrow biases and opin- 
ions about how the medium 
functions and then promote this 
group. 

What’s happened is that 
there’s a war between the peo- 
ple who still control the impor- 
tant institutions and funding 
agencies and another group of 
people who have gone beyond 
institutionalized definitions of 
what photography can be about 
years ago, and basically don’t 
give a shit but are discriminated 
against because the “impor- 
tant’’ people maintain that 
photography is this thing, and 
not what you do. 

In the ’60s I was told that what 
I was doing was not photogra- 
phy and I'd say, you’re right, it’s 
not photography, it’s art. From 
what I understood photography 
to be back then, it wasn’t photo- 
graphy for sure. I thought it 
important to"expose and destroy 
naive views of how photography 
functioned and the belief that 
photography tells the truth. 

What the fuck are you looking 
at when you look at a photo- 
graph but an abstraction? It’s a 
two-dimensional thing. It’s a 
series of particles of silver across 
a surface of paper that gives you 
this illusion of an image — one of 
the realest illusions of image that 
has been made to date — but 
still an illusion. So my three 
folios were designed to help 
define all of that. 

The “little people” portfolio 
was about the fact that a series 
of conditioned reflexes are built 
into photography. Photography 
has become a kind of a language 
where certain images function to 
define certain things. If you saw 
a certain kind of an image you 
were supposed to react in a cer- 
tain kind of a way because you 
were trained to. I wanted to deal 
with an area where the reaction 
was Classical like the reaction to 
photographs of deformity. I 
wanted to produce a piece that 
would be repetitive — its there 
again, there again, there again — 
I mean they were all dwarves. In 
addition, I thought it would be 
fun to produce the last and ulti- 
mate minority document. It 
seemed a not-terribly-good, but 
a convenient sort of pun where 
minority functioned to define 
both the size of the people I was 
photographing and the fact that 
they represent a small fraction of 
all people. 

The Deer Slayers was another 
aspect of all that. I knew that 
people would react to the pic- 
tures of deer hunters in specific 
predictable ways. Yet the reality 
of the situation is the opposite of 
the typical liberals’ reaction. 
Unfortunately, those liberals 
were the people who controlled 
the museums and cultural insti- 
tutions. Their reaction to the 
pictures would be, “These peo- 
ple are murderers; they shoot all 
these wonderful little deer. Isn’t 
that horrible? Aren’t these peo- 
ple brutal?” 


The reality behind the con- 
cept of deer hunting in New York 
State is quite different. Without 
predators, deer have no check to 
overpopulation. Without hunt- 
ing, herds of deer would eat and 
ruin trees and plants and wind 
up dying of malnutrition with 
stomachs full of useless 
roughage. I knew that the pic- 
tures would be viewed in one way 
and the reality of the situation 
would be something else. What I 
found was that the pictures 
defused people. Seeing the 
prints, in the best museums in 
the country, the average liberal 
would have a mini-catharsis. 
They would say “My God, isn’t 
that terrible,” then go home and 
feel better. They were not at all 
moved to action; they were 


‘defused from action. They could 


deal with that reality vicari- 
ously, never having to deal with 
it first hand. Certainly photog- 
raphy works against change. 

The last folio, The Stack O’ 
Wheat Murders was a pure con- 
ceptual event. It was a complete 
fabrication pointing to what I 
projected the future of the 
interesting work in the medium 
to be about. I researched the look 
of the ‘pictures by looking at a 
couple of hundred crime photo- 
graphs and pathological texts. I 
discovered that there is no way of 
telling if someone is dead or not 
by viewing them in a_ photo- 
graph. So, once again, it was nice 
to show that photographs lied, 
that you could produce a group 
of pictures that would fool peo- 
ple into thinking that the 
subjects were what they weren't. 

Gene Thornton’s review of the 
show asked why I was following 
the police ground to do crime 
photographs, and what crime 
photographs were doing in an art 
gallery. Those three folios, which 
were printed, shown and pre- 
sented at the same time, all 
dealt with my feelings about 
photography and freed me up so 
I wouldn’t have to deal with any 
of those things personally any- 
more. At the same time I passed 
on some information to other 
people about the function of pho- 
tographic imagery. 

Q: Are you dealing with your 
fears or your dreams in your 
photographic imagery? 

A: No. That is unfortunately 
the typical, Freudian interpre- 
tation of what I was saying. I was 
speaking much more literally. 
The pictures I make are about 
themselves. They are about what 
they look like and usually about 
nothing beyond that. Occa- 
sionally, if I can pull it off, they 
also refer to other things, but my 
first criterion is that the photo- 
graph functions by itself, inde- 
pendent of philosophy. It has to 
function all by itself. It is a 
little easier for me to do that now 
because my imagery functions 
within a context itself. I don’t 
dream pictures. I have never 
translated my dreams to a 
photograph. The images come 
from waking experiences. The 
facility necessary to make the 
photographs is a subjective one, 
that has evolved over a period of 
years. 

Q: How do your Polaroid 
images in your book Fictcrypto- 
krimsographs relate to your 
other photography? 

A: I have taken the position 
that I can do anything I damn 
please in making a photograph. 
This process came along and its 
potential seemed interesting. 

Q: So you do not really see 
that as a permanent direction 
your work is taking? 

A: No, it is just another idea. 
The cohesive element in that 
body of work is the material it- 
self, the SX-70 film, which gives 
the illusion that the work is 
different from other work that I 
have done. Most of those images 
are individual pieces that were 
constructed, photographed, and 
worked on. The SX-70 film per- 
mitted me to do permanent 
manipulations with the emul- 
sion. Each time I did it I was 
doing it to.a unique object. The 
flow of work that those images 
came from was an evolutionary 





one, not a separate course in my 
mind. Some images were 
thought of before I even knew the 
SX-70 existed. They were ideas 
that were kicking around in my 
notebook for a number of years 
that I thought would be objecti- 
fied as an SX-70 color print as 
opposed to. black- and white. 
What a lot of people don’t know 
is that most images were not 
only photographed with the SX- 
70 but also in black and white. 
That is another thing I am 
interested in — the way diffe- 
rent optical systems render the 
thing that is in front of you, that 
situation. I like both results. 
They both function in totally 
different ways. 

Q: Why haven't you gotten 
involved in commercial photo- 
graphy? 

A: You have to go out and 
hustle for those kinds of jobs and 
I choose not to. Besides, the real- 
ity of commercial photography is 
that you must work with other 
people — art directors, models, 
clients, clients’ wives and so on. I 
don’t think I would make those 
kinds of concessions. I don’t 
really have ambitions in that 
area; I’m not interested in 
making the best Smirnoff ad 
that’s ever been seen. 

So I have gone into other areas 
that are more difficult, in their 
own ways. I’ve had to devise my 
own set of rules — my own voca- 
bulary. I can’t rely on other peo- 
ple for ideas: I think, if some- 
thing commercial came to me 
today — if I could have com- 
plete control — I’d probably take 
a shot at it. I’d do it my own way. 
I'd make pictures for myself. If 
my own criteria were good 
enough for the people who were 
employing me, I’d do it as often 
they wanted me to — as often as 
I could come up with a solution 
that I thought was good enough. 

Q: How do you see photog- 
raphy changing? 

A: It is such an unlimited 
medium. Thtre are no limi- 
tations to the kinds of pictures 
that can be reproduced. What I 
see happening is that there are 
more people producing images in 
areas that were previously 
sparsely populated or not popu- 
lated at all. The general view is 
positive.. The imaginary boun- 
daries of the medium are being 
broken down; definitions are 
expanding. In that way, I guess I 
would have to say the medium is 
changing. I hope it survives the 
wars. 

Q: What are you working on 
currently? 

A: I am now, as you may 
know, Father Leslie, photog- 
raphic healer. I came forward as 
Father Leslie, photographic 
healer in Arl, France, claiming 
Arl as the photographic healing 
center. 

Q: What is photographic heal- 
ing? 

A: It is literally that. It is a 
method by which people are 
healed by the application of 
photographic prints in com- 
bination with their images being 
made by cameras. The tech- 
nique is capable of curing any- 
thing. I was given this power in 
the first of a series of mira- 
culous appearances of the Virgin 
Mary in Buffalo. I am still in the 
process of photographing this. 
She is still turning up in Buffalo 
from time to time. 

Q: Does she stop by your 
house? 

A: She hasn’t stopped by the 
house yet. She has mostly been 
appearing in school... and an 
occasional alley. I have a feeling 
she’ll make about another eight 
to 10 appearances before her 
work is finished and those 
appearances before will be docu- 
mented in a group of photo- 
graphs that will show the various 
miracles she has performed, how 
I am endowed with the power of 
photographic healing, and how 
the group of miraculous objects 
were endowed with their cura- 
tive powers. All that documen- 
tation and evidence and working 
methods will be put into a book 
called Mary Miracles, or A 
Guide for Photographic Healing. 
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SCHOOL 


OF PHOTOGRAPHY 





Registration for our two year full time program 
of professional photography is now open. 


(NEXT CLASS BEGINS IN FEB. 1977) 


—Two year majors in: 
Commercial illustration 
Graphics 
Audio-Visual 
Creative Craft 
Photo-journalism 


Technical Color 
Commercial Color 








Our spring and evening workshops 
begin the week of January 31, 1977 in 


Basic Photography 
Intermediate 

Printing & Exposure 
Creative 

Studio 

Silk Screen-Ex perimental 
Color 








Day Program 


-—Approved for Veterans Training 


—60% of our day students are 
college graduates or transfers. 


—76% of our last two year’s graduates 
are currently employed in photography 
throughout the U.S. and abroad. 





of 1977. 





Gallery One at NESoP is currently 
exhibiting works by the great Czech 


Photographer, Josef Sudek — through October 








Visit us or write for our day & evening catalogs: 


THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


537B Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 02215 ¢ Tel. (617) 261-1868 
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~ Chrome is where the heart is 


Ss 


From Kodak... 

E-6 Process Ektachrome. The 
people in Rochester are offering a 
new series of professional color 
transparency films, as well as the 
expected promises of improved 
sharpness, fine grain and im- 
proved color rendition. Kodak 
claims that the new Ekta- 
chromes — available in 120, 135, 
long roll and sheet film formats 
— will be able to render truer 
flesh tones and better reds and 
yellows, thus defeating the an- 
cestral drawbacks of familiar 
Ektachrome materials. 

What is even more interesting 
is that both daylight and tung- 
sten balanced versions of the 
new films are available in two 
speeds — ASA 64 and 200 for 
daylight and ASA 50 and 160 for 
tungsten. The slower film in 
each category is packaged as 
135,120, long roll and sheet sizes. 
Higher speed Ektachromes are 


not available as sheet film. 
The E-6 process Ektachromes 
are designed to replace all E-3 
process materials, which will be 
going off the market in 1977. At 
that time -Kodak plans to 
introduce E-6 films for amateur 
use and, conveniently, the de- 
veloping processes will be iden- 
tical. E-6 processing kits for 
small labs and home darkrooms 
will be made available soon. 


From Honeywell. . . 

The Strobolite 210. Something 
to save you money if you ever use 
a 110 format (Instamatic) 
camera with a Flip-flash socket. 
Rather than inserting costly 
flash arrays into your inexpen- 
sive camera, you can snap in this 
basic ($19.95) electronic flash. 
The 210 is powered by two “AA” 
batteries, has a 9-foot range, re- 
cycles in roughly 10 seconds de- 
pending on battery strength and 


is purported to deliver up to 150 
flashes per set of cells. Nothing 
fancy — just your basic flash of 
light, but your don’t have to 
throw it away after every few 
shots. The Flip-flash people will 
hate it. We recommend it. 


The Auto/Strobonar 6828S. 
Someday somebody will market 
a strobe that combines all the 
convenient features of all the 
units currently available. The 
closest thing so far is the new 
682S handle-mount conttaption 
from Honeywell. By now you 
should understand about auto- 
matic flash exposure control, on- 
flash and off-flash sensors, thy- 
ristor circuitry and all that. 
Until now, the problem with 
Honeywell strobe units has been 
that to enjoy more than two of 
these options in combination, 
you had to own two or more 
strobe units. 
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“BE THE FIRST IN LINE...” 


TEL. 532-0368 
OPEN 9-9 DAILY 
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NEW PRODUCTS: PICTURE THIS 


The 682S has the following 
features. It can be powered by 
rectified AC current (plug it in- 
to the wall via an adapter), a va- 
riety of battery configurations (6 
“AA” Alkaline cells, 6 “AA” Ni- 
Cad cells), Honeywell’s Pro Pak 


_ Il or their Permacad Power Pak. 


In addition the unit can be pow- 
ered by either Honeywell bat- 
tery pack and the 6 “AA” Alka- 
line cells in tandem. One ad- 
vantage of this is that both 
power units live longer (the Pro 
Pak II yields 400-7000 flashes 
per, the Permacad 150 to 1000, 
but when combined with the 
“AA” cells can deliver 525 to 
8200 and 275 to 2200 respective- 
ly). But what is really at issue 
here is that the same unit that 
can run without any external 
battery pack at all can accept 
one. (Sometimes you just don’t 
feel like carrying the thing.) 
The Auto/Strobonar 682S has 
an automatic range of 32 feet 
when used with its internal sen- 
sor. Wonder of wonders, you can 
also use it with an external sen- 


_sor (something some of us have 


been trying to rig our old 880s to 
do for years) and thus increase 
your auto range to 45 feet. The 


.external sensor also allows you to 


use the unit automatically for 
bounce flash. 

The automatic system of the 
682S operates at either f 2.0 or f 
5.6 (ASA 25) with its internal 
sensor and f 1.4, f 2.8 or f 5.6 
(ASA 25) with the remote sen- 
sor. 

Guide number at ASA 25 is.63. 
The ASA range of the strobe’s 
scale is from 25 to 400. Flash 
durations are variable (auto- 
matically only) from 1/500 sec. to 
1/50,000 sec. 

Suggested list price for the 
unit is $149.95. External sensor 
— Strobo-Eye — lists for $32.95. 


From Nikon... 

The 20-mm f 2.8 Nikkor. The 
optical engineers at Nikon claim 
to have solved some of the prob- 
lems involved in manufacturing 
a wide, fast lens without bulky 
corrections systems. Their lat- 
est wide-angle is constructed of 
14 elements in nine groups, 
coated with Nikon’s own “Inte- 
grated Coating” and engineered 
to produce sharp images at dis- 
tances down to one foot. The new 
20-mm Nikkor has a standard 
Nikon bayonet mount and ac- 
cepts 52-mm_ screw-on acces- 
sories. The 2.8 maximum aper- 
ture is conveniently fast, and 20- 
mm, that’s a 94-degree picture 
angle, is wide enough to make 
your grandmother look like a 
porpoise. 


The 58-mm f 1.2 Noct-Nikkor. 
This lens is designed to deal with 
the particular problems of low- 
light, low-life and night-time 
photography. The design — 
seven elements in six groups, in- 
corporating aspherical surfaces 
— allows you to shoot in ex- 
treme low light levels and still 
get: sharp, maximum contrast 
pictures. The design also mini- 
mizes flare from any bright point 
sources (streetlights, etc.) and 
reduces coma at full aperture. 

The 58-mm Noct-Nikkor 
(from nocturnal) focuses down to 
1.7 feet, has standard Nikon 
bayonet mount and accepts 52- 
mm accessories. Incidently, 58- 
mm gives you a picture angle of 
40 degrees, 50 minutes. 


From Rollei. . .. 
The Rolleiflex SL35M. A basic 
SLR with a center-weighted, 
average-metering exposure con- 





trol system hooked to a CdS cell. 
A match needle readout is vis- 
ible through the camera’s view 
finder. 

With ‘the new Rollei lenses, 
this metering system can be used 
at full aperture, but the camera 
also accepts the older Rollei 
SL35 lenses and anything with a 
Pentax/Praktica screw mount, 
although with these you have to 
meter with the lens stopped 
down. 

The Rolleiflex SL35M is an 
advanced amateur camera with 
a shutter speed range from '% 
sec. to 1/1000 sec., plus B. Elec- 
tronic flash sync is set at 1/40 
sec. or lower, and the camera is 
equipped with both a hot shoe 
and PC outlet. Film speed range 
covers ASA 25 through ASA 
3200. 

With 50-mm f 1.8 Rollei-HFT 
lens, the SL35M lists for $395. 


The Rollei P3800 projector. A 
new departure in slide pro- 
jectors, the P3800 from Rollei 
comes with two (count them — 
two) 85-mm, f 2.8 projection 
lenses and is capable of dissolv- 
ing from one slide to another in 
prearranged sequence without 
the use of expensive external 
timing devices. The slides can be 
advanced automatically at a pre- 
set interval or manually by op- 
erator (forward or reverse) con- 
trol. The dissolve is accom- 
plished by coordinated dim- 
ming and brightening of the 
unit’s two 24-volt, 150-watt 
quartz iodine lamps. The P3800 
also comes with autofocus that 
adjusts to compensate for any 
variance found in the slide posi- 
tion or thickness. 

Sounds wonderful. There’s 
only one catch. Suggested retail 
price is $800, but it’s a nice ma- 
chine. 


From Canon... 

The Canon AE-1 SLR. This is 
shutter-priority electronically 
controlled exposure SLR. It’s 
prime virtue lies in its size, 
which is considerably smaller 
and lighter than previous elec- 
tronically operated models. The 
camera accepts all Canon lenses 
— the newer FL series will work 
for full-aperture metering; the 
older FD series lenses must be 
used stopped down. The meter- 
ing system is able to read expo- 
sures as slow as 1 second at f 1.4 
(ASA 100),- and the electroni- 
cally controlled focal plane shut- 
ter covers a range from 2 secs. to 
1/1000 sec., plus B. 

The camera’s central micro- 
prism and split-image range- 
finder viewing screen is deco- 
rated with a scale that reads out’ 
the automatically selected f stop 
along a continuum covering f 1.2 
through f 22, and a fancy little 
red LED that warns you that the 
lens isn’t fast enough to do what 
you’ve asked it to. 


From Yashica... 

The Yashica FR. A camera that 

shares the basic features of 

Yashica’s previously marketed 

Contax RTS. The Yashica FR is 

an electronically controlled’ 
camera with aperture-preferred 

exposure automation, manual 

override and full aperture focus- 

ing. LED displays visible in the 

camera’s viewfinder tell you the 

maximum aperture of the lens 

being used, the aperture you’ve 

selected and the automatically 

selected shutter speed. The 

Yashica FR accepts 17 Yashica- 

made lenses and comes with a 

two-frame-per-second con- 

tinuous film drive. List price is 

$412.50. 
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MAKING THE WISE CHOICE 





First a best-selling show, now a book 


by Yong-Hee Last 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
CHOICE, edited by Kelly 
Wise. Addison House, $25 
(hardcover), $15 (paper- 
bound). 


Browsing through local book- 
stores or standing around with a 
plastic glass of Paul Masson at 
openings, one sees and hears a 
great deal about photography 
books these days. Each season 
sees a growing list of books on 
photographers whose reputa- 
tions range from the very well- 
known to the obscure. A ma- 
jority of these books reflect the 
monograph approach — i.e., one 
person’s work providing the 
unity of theme and purpose of a 
book. The implicit assumption 
appears to be that one should 
add these loose parts together 
and end up with a sense of what 
is happening in photography to- 
day. What in fact does happen, 
however, is that one often gets a 
sense of history in the making 
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that although the structure 
might lend itself to regional 
representation, the _ restric- 
tion of publishing a specified 
number of small portfolios 
from each region seemed 
counter-productive. I de- 
cided finally to publish only 
the best of what won my eye. 
A conviction grew in me to 
sidestep clearly identified 
veins or themes ‘in contem- 
porary photography; never- 
theless, for convenience in 
viewing, portfolios are 
grouped loosely into five sec- 
tions.” 


Leafing through these five sec- 
tions, one wonders why certain 
photographers were left out — 
but this kind of speculation is 
generally counter-productive. So 
one proceeds to question the va- 
lidity of what has won Wise’s 
eye. In the final analysis, his 
taste appears to have been the 
arbiter of the selective process. 
In its concept and execution, the 
book is really an extension of the 


but is unable to reach an under- exhibit ‘‘Private Realities”’ 
standing of the overall signifi- Ay (catalog published by New York _ 
cance .of these individual pub- > Graphic Society), which Kelly 
lishing events. g Wise helped put together for the 
At a time when trends in pho- Museum of Fine Arts in 1974. 
tography are becoming complex & Both “Private Realities” and 


and diversified, very few books 
are created to meet the chal- 
lenge of interpretation. With the 
exception of annuals (Time-Life 
and Creative Camera, for 
example) and histories (of which 
very few have been written re- 
cently), one is hard pressed to 
find books that offer any per- 
spective on current develop- 
ments. Among the titles re- 
leased this year, The Photogra- 
phers’ Choice has stood out 


The first book to be published 
by Addison House, The Photog- 
raphers’ Choice is a mixture of 
an annual and a critical anthol- 
ogy. It reproduces the work of 28 
photographers who differ widely 
in age and reputation. Some are 
familiar names — Harry Cal- 
lahan, Wynn Bullock, Leslie 
Krims, Minor White; others are 
less familiar — Paul Diamond, 
Pedro Meyer, John McWilliams. 


Many are called... . 
ing a fair geographical cross- 
section, the seven advisers are all 
actively practicing photogra- 
phers: Thomas Barrow, John 
Benson, Judy Dater, Michael 
Schreier, Charles Swedlund, Jer- 
ry Uelsmann and Jack Welpott. 
Notable in their absence are 
some members of the scholarly 
community — John Szarkowski 
and Peter Bunnell, to name the 
most obvious. In an interview 


to contemporary photography, 
but to serve the- needs of the 
practicing art photographer. The 
Photographers’ Choice, Wise 
said, was not meant to be 
another Looking at Photo- 
graphs. Its aim is neither to 
create a new vocabulary nor to 
present the definitive survey of 
recent explorations. In his fore- 
word to the book, Wise de- 
scribes the logic that informed 


The Photographers’ Choice are 
personal statements supported 
by personal observations on cur- 
rent developments. 

Once ‘the reader accepts the 
personal nature of the book, the 
images begin to play with his 
imagination. There are some de- 
lightful surprises from old mas- 
ters, such as the beach scenes by 
Harry Callahan. By framing the 
shots precisely around the cen- 
ter of nowhere, he conveys a 


4 rather prominently for the scope Selected from 120 portfolios sub- with this writer, Kelly Wise ex- his selection and sequencing of sense of limitless space — a 
a of the visual material andthe di- mitted by invitation from a plained that the book was notin- the images: poetic void that seems to float ef- 
versity of the accompanying board of seven advisers, the tended to be the curator’s guide “Early on I determined Continued on page 27 









essays. An additional note of in- 
terest: the book is published by a 
new house in New Hampshire. In 
recent years, small independent 
publishing houses have found 
staying solvent increasingly dif- 
ficult amidst the corporate buy- 
ing sprees that result in gigantic 
mergers. The entrance of a brand 
new independent on the pub- 
lishing scene arouses one’s curi- 
osity to take a close look at its 
list. 


photos in the book have never 
before been published and have 
all been made in the "70s — with 
the notable exception of Henry 
Holmes Smith’s work. The port- 
folios are prefaced with a collec- 
tion of four essays that are in- 
tended to offer some back- 
ground concepts in approaching 
contemporary photography. 

The makeup of the board of 
advisers reveals an interesting 
aspect of the book. Represent- 
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Service. 


Introducing the Copy Cop 
55mm-slide-to-8 x 10- 
color-copy-in-seconds 


ments of any 35mm slide in sec- 
onds for just $1.00 per copy. The 
Color Copier is the perfect answer for 
those who want color enlargements of 
their personal slides, color stats for lay- 
outs, hardcopy of slides for presentations 
and portfolios, or prints from slides as 
illustrations in contracts, proposals, or 
reports. Copy Cop's Color Copier also 
makes size for size color copies up to 
8Y2" x 14” for 75¢ to 50¢ per copy. For 
Boston's finest value in printing and color 
copying, don't panic. Call the Cops! Copy 
Cop, located at 815 Boylston Street, 


Copy Cop's Color 
Copier can now make 8" x 
10" color Xerox copy enlarge- 





































































“GOPY COP’ 


815 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, DIAL 267-9267 
OPPOSITE PRUDENTIAL 


across from the Prudential Center. 


Hours 9-9, Monday through Thursday, 
9-6 Friday, 10-6 Saturday 


7 Upland Road, Cambridge 
(just off Mass. Avenue, near Sears) 


354-9867 
‘ Tues Wed Thurs 10—9 














Fri Sat 10-6 




















The biggest difference between the Contax RTS 





Available at the following exclusive Contax dealers. 


“Bromfield Camera 
Boston 


Camera Shop Of Hanover 
Hanover, N.H. 


Camera Shop of Manchester 
Manchester, N.H. 

Fallmans 

Worcester, Mass. 

Gayne’s 

Burlington, Vt. 


Harvard Pharmacy 
Harvard, Mass. 


Inness Photo 
South Portland, Maine 
Kobrin Photo 


Allston, Mass. 
Metropolitan Photo 


Providence, R.I. 


New England Photo 


Arlington, Mass. 
Newtonville Camera 
Newtonville, Mass. 


Snap Shop 


Great Barrington, Mass. 


Rivers Camera 
Dover, N.H. 


Theatre Camera 
Lexington, Mass. 
Underground Camera 
United Camera 
Providence, R.I. 

Wakefield Color Labs 
Wakefield, Mass. 
Waltham Camera 
Waltham, Mass. 


W.B. Hunt Co. 
Malden, Mass. 
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The Yashica FR looks like the 
Contax. It handles like the 
Contax. And it accepts its own 
low-cost motorized winder, just 
like the Contax. 

It has the same electro/magnetic 
control system to give you the 
same light touch shutter release. 

The FR’s all metal construction 
is as rugged as the Contax. And 
it’s equipped with the same 
Contax/Yashica bayonet mount 
that lets you use both the standard 
equipment Yashica ML lenses or 


‘the Carl Zeiss T-Star (T*) lenses 


that were designed especially for 
the Contax. 
The full-features, professional- 


‘quality FR also accepts the same 


wide variety of components and 
accessories as the Contax system. 
From the Infrared remote control 





system, to the data back, to the 
incredibly long and flexible cable 
switch. 

So what’s the difference 
between the Yashica FR and our 
Contax RTS? The FR is a semi- 
automatic camera. You select the 
shutter speed and aperture using 
an LED equipped, full 
information viewfinder. 

But the biggest difference? The 
Yashica FR costs far less than the 
Contax RTS. To find out exactly 
how much less, talk to your 
Yashica dealer. Or for literature 
write: Yashica Inc., 411 Settle 
Drive, Paramus, N.J. 07652. In 
Canada: Yashica Canada Ltd., 
7470 Bath Road, Mississauga, 
Ontario L4T 1L2 


YASHICA 


and the Yashica FR is in the last paragraph. 
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Yashica's doing now, 


Yashica cameras are available at the following 
dealers in addition to our Contax dealers. 


Abrahams Camera Land Jon Allan Prime Value Mart 
Burlington, Vt. Nashua, N.H. Brookline Worcester & Fitchburg 

A. H Notini Camera Service Center Kimball Camera The Camera Place 
Lowell, Mass. Lewiston, Mass. Boston Wellesley 


A. Smith (Div. of Wolf & Smith) Cape Cod Photo’s 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Bi-Rite 


Manchester, N.H. 


Burts Pay/Saver 
Springfield, Mass. 


Camera Center, Inc. 


Boston 


Camera’s Inc. 


Lexington Camera 


Value House 
All Locations 




















































Arlington, Mass. 


Orleans, Mass. Lexington 
, : Westboro Photo 

Dakin Sporting Goods Middlebury Darkroom 

‘ Westboro, Mass. 
ee no Wilson’s Country 
E.G. Foden M&M Sales Cimene 
Portland, Maine Westfield, Mass Rutland, Mont Pielier, Vt. 
Elliots Camera Music Land Wheaton’s 
Braintree, Mass. Rockland Maine Worcester 

9 * 
Harvard Coop O’Coins 

Worcester 


Cambridge 
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MANOS 


Continued from page 8 
tion of that ... I was greatly 
influenced by Cartier-Bresson 
and Eugene Smith. And I think 
now that the influence of Eugene 
Smith has worn off and Cartier- 
Bresson has always been there. I 
admire his approach to photo- 
graphy. He just has done what 
he believed in and stuck with it 
all the way through without 
being influenced by fashion.” 

Manos’s photographs have 
been in Look, Life, Esquire, 
Sports Illustrated and other 
magazines in the United States 
and Europe. ‘‘Funeral of a Sol- 
dier,”’ a photo essay for Look in 
1966, won the New York Art 
Directors’ Club award. The pho- 
tographs show the flag-draped 
coffin of a black soldier, Pfc. 
Harold T. Edmonston, arriving 
home from Vietnam. The power- 
ful summarizing potential of still 
photography is movingly demon- 
strated in a shot showing the 
tearful face of a black woman 
standing with a single com- 
passionate hand resting on her 
shoulder. The struggles of the 
60s — civil rights and Vietnam 
— come together in this photo- 
graph. (America in Crisis, New 
York, Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1969, p. 10 — recently on 
on remainder.) 

By the '70s the major Amer- 
ican pictoral magazines had 
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South Boston (1974), previously unpublished. 


folded and Manos believes some- 
thing valuable has been lost: 
“Let’s face it, photo-journalism 
is almost dead. It’s just sort of 
gasping ... just barely alive. 
People have living color — 
instantly, in their living rooms 
... They don’t have to buy a 
magazine or newspaper, they 
don’t have to go outside. I think 
that ten or twelve really strong 
photographs are much more 
powerful than three minutes of 
television. 

“You talk about doing some- 
thing to change the world. Where 
are those photographs pub- 
lished? Where does the public 
see them? I believe that they 
should be taken. But what is 
their effect? How and whom do 
they reach? They don’t reach the 
masses ... 

“T think the publications can 
come back ... I went out and 
photographed busing in South 
Boston on my own without 
assignment. I went up to the 
New Hampshire primaries on 
my own and photographed Rea- 
gan. I photograph politicians I 
like and dislike and I try to give 
them the hatchet if I dislike 
them. I do those things without 
an assignment and I send them 
down to Magnum and they dis- 


tribute them. I had a picture in 
the Sunday Times» magazine 
recently, a Reagan picture. But 
his head was cut off, and I cut it 
off.” 

Peter Chermayeff of 
Cambridge Seven Associates -ar- 
chitectural firm selected Costa 
Manos to do the 152 black and 
white blowups — each 4 by 6 feet 
— that enwrap the Bicentennial 
Pavillion at the Prudential Cen- 
ter. Says Chermayeff, “I wanted 
the walls to be a portrait gallery 
of the city. Costa did the work as 
a labor of love. He has a partic- 
ular ability to work in a very per- 
ceptive and sensitive way and a 
remarkable ability to be at ease 


and comfortable in almost any - 


situation — it’s almost as though 
he were invisible.” Manos also 
contributed much of the color 
photography used for the eight- 
screen multi-media ‘‘Where’s 
Boston” show, which has’ been 
seen by more than 600,000 peo- 
ple since the Pavillion opened in 
June 1975. 

Manos makes a sharp distinc- 
tion between work for clients and 
work for himself. “The large 
photographs outside the Pavil- 
lion are probably not as com- 
plex as photographs I would take 
myself .... they are almost like 





The Panopticon Lab 


the bottom line 





in black and white. 


the best professional darkroom 
work in the Boston area. 


same day rush services. 


187 Bay State Rd., Boston 267-8929 


big snapshots, they are a little 
beyond the snapshot.” 

Most of Costa Manos’s assign- 
ment work involves traveling in 
the US and Europe. He views his 
commercial assignments as a 
way of paying for the freedom to 
do his own work. When I inter- 
viewed him he had just returned 
from photographing bauxite 
mines out of state and was get- 
ting ready to leave for Athens, 
Greece, where he is photo- 
graphing for a Time-Life book on 
that city. When he returns to 
Boston he will be doing another 
major project, photographing 
Harvard University for the Ger- 
man National Geographic. 

Manos prefers to live in 
Boston, though most of his work 
comes from New York. He thinks 
Boston has a very active photo- 
graphic life compared to that of 
other cities its size, but com- 
ments, “I think that what has 
happened in some of the major 
universities is .a little dis- 
appointing. Right now Boston 
doesn’t have anything to com- 
pare with Rhode Island School of 
Design or Pratt ... There is a 
school of photographers in 
Boston who produce what I 
would call stillborn photo- 
graphy. It’s very high on craft 
and very dull of content plus 
being very pretentious . . . 

“Probably one of the best 
photographers in Boston is a 
young photographer named 
Gene Richards (Eugene 
Richards, Few Comforts or Sur- 
prises: The Arkansan Delta, 
Cambridge, MIT Press. 1973). I 
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like his work very much. He 
takes very serious photographs. 
He’s involved with individual 
human beings and their lives. 
“T see a lot of work by young 
photographers and frankly, I’m 
very disaypointed . . . I see very 
little that is exciting or even pro- 
mising. I think they don’t rea- 
lize how hard one has to work, 
how much time one has to spend 
thinking and taking pictures and 
developing and printing ... 
Photography is just as difficult 
as anything else ... I’m just 
appalled by the number of peo- 
ple I sée on the street with 
cameras. Not so much because 
there is anything wrong with it, 
but because they take them- 
selves too seriously too quickly. 
It is easy to take a photograph, 
but it is very difficult to take a 
great photograph. And the cross- 
over point between a good photo- 
graph and a great photograph is 
4remendous. I’m not saying that 
my photographs are great. But 
I’m saying that I’ve worked at it 
a long time and I’ve worked very 
hard.” 


Costa talked about the diffi- 
culties of earning money in 
photography.. So many young 
people have romantic notions of 
the photographer’s life and they 
forget the large number of photo- 
graphers driving taxi cabs or 
working in restaurants. “Even- 
tually a lot of people go into 
teaching. It’s all become so aca- 
demic that the teachers are 
turning out more teachers and 
everyone is learning from every- 
one else. There are endless work- 
shops and lectures and there is so 
much talk and theorizing about 
photography. There is a sort of 
diarrhea of photography going 
on. And out of this I see very 
little great photography emerg- 
ing. I see a great deal of imita- 
tive photography, just dumb pic- 
tures of people looking at the 
camera and these arranged pho- 
tographs ... I’m interested in 
the moment... . in the time ele- 
ment in photography. So that 
I’m generally bored at this point 
with pictures of non-moving sub- 
ject matter such as rocks, trees 


Manos thinks that maybe 10 
photographers in the world today 
earn a “comfortable income” 
solely from selling photographic 
prints as art. He believes this is 
changing for the better so that 
more gifted and innovative pho- 
tographers will be able to earn an 
adequate income from print 
sales. There are many photo- 
graphers who make plenty of 
money from commercial pur- 
suits — advertising, industrial 
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and fashion — but there aren’t 
too many who also do personal 
work. Costa estimates that about 
50 like himself in the US actually 
take commercial jobs as a means 
of supporting their own work and 
manage to live comfortably. 

“When you have money you 
can be an artist because it buys 
you freedom and you don’t have 
to worry about eating. Photo- 
graphy is not cheap ... You 
have to buy film, chemicals, 
papers to print on and if you 
want to travel that costs money. 
So money is freedom. I think 
that people who live in garrets 
are just as hampered by lack of 
money as some people are helped 
by having enough .. .” 

For the future, Manos says he 
has lots. of projects in his head. 
Beyond the Athens book (which 
he regards‘as an assignment and 
not “personal work”; were it per- 
sonal he would use black and 
white instead of color, which he 
feels puts a sugar coating on the 
world), he is planning to publish 
a book of American images — 
separate photographs held toge- 
ther by a visual or stylistic idea. 
He’s also preparing an in-depth 
photo-journalistic study of one 
person whose name he won’t 
divulge until publication. 

“I’m going to take some time 
off after January and just travel 
— probably in the South — and 
take pictures for myself ... I 
have no desire to go to India or 
Japan or Africa at all. I want to 
photograph things that I know, 
that I have ideas about, that I 
have feelings about. Because I’m 
very interested in people, I want 
to photograph people I under- 
stand, that I feel I understand, 
that I care about. I want to 
photograph in America . . . I feel 
I have my best photography, by 
far my best photography, left in 
me. There is no question about 
that...” 

Manos’s work is in the per- 
manent collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art in-New 
York, yet neither the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts nor the 
Fogg Museum at Harvard has 
acquired any of his prints. 

There is a variety but not yet a 
fusion in Constantine Manos of 
the influences of Cartier- 
Bresson, Robert Frank, Eugene 
Smith, Charles Harbut and Burk 
Uzzle. Manos feels he is at a time 
of transition with his photog- 
raphy. He is searching new 
paths. One can hope he will 
further: fuse visual beauty and 
social perception in a new photo- 
graphic tradition to give contem- 
porary insight into the struggles 
of people. Nothing would be moye 


CHOICE 


Continued from page 23 
fortlessly beyond the four cor- 
ners of the picture. There are 
some equally lovely surprises in 
Jesser-known photographers’ 
work. Paul Diamond’s images of 
urban landscape seep into the 
deepest and darkest recesses of 
one’s subconscious. 

Collectively, the images re- 
produced give interesting sam- 
plings of what is to be seen to- 
day. That these photographers 
have not been published previ- 


ously adds to the reader’s enjoy-' 


ment. 

What does frustrate the viewer 
from time to time is the se- 
quencing of the images. Wise 
says he tried to avoid grouping 
based on trends. Rather, he cre- 
ated the five groups simply to 
break up the material into se- 
quences that satisfy the de- 
mands of a visual flow. Certain 
themes, nevertheless, do emerge 


‘— more clearly in some groups 


pleasing than to know that the big 


corporations of America were 
supporting a photographer who 
was giving us such vision. 


than others: urban and natural 
landscape, the surreal and the 
fantastic, the metaphoric and 
documentary photography. At 
its best, as in Group II, sequenc- 
ing helps orchestrate all the styl- 
istic variations on the theme into 
a lively symphony. In the book’s 
less successful instances, se- 
quencing tends to emphasize 
similarities in form and content 
(particularly in the case of 
Robert Bourdeau) that make 
concentration on each image 
somewhat difficult. Overall, 
however, these sequences do cre- 
ate a constantly shifting context 
for the images; one can never 
open the book without discover- 
ing a new picture each time. 

If the portfolios are novel and 
provocative, the essays are 
rather uneven and not so satis- 
fying. Although the book is 
aimed at the photographic com- 
munity, some essays (by Harold 
Jones and John Upton) are 
simply brief surveys of well-worn 
issues such as the manipulation 
of the negative/positive and “Is 
photography art?’’ Neither the 
conclusions nor the explanatory 
processes offer anything new — 
the same invocation of Emerson, 
Robinson and Rejlander’s argu- 
ments (one mustn’t forget 
Stieglitz’s contributions either) 
that one reads about in count- 
less articles and books on pho- 
tography. 

Interestingly, the most help- 
ful insights come from a non- 
practicing photographer. Max 
Kozloff presents some remark- 
able thoughts on how photogra- 
phy has managed to express the 
most poignant of modern pre- 
occupations — the concept of 


time. Together with Bill 


Jenkins’s interview of Duane 
Michals, the Kozloff essay offers 
an expansive framework which 
unifies all the portfolios into a 
single continuum of explora- 
tions. Surely, what is shared by 
the 28 photographers repre- 
sented in Wise’s book is not that 
they have consciously inherited 
the schizophrenic tradition in 
photography (unmanipulated vs. 
manipulated, -art vs. non-art), 
but that they are committed to 
testing out expressive possibili- 
ties of the medium. 

In the final analysis, discover- 
ing The Photographers’ Choice is 
like walking into a variety store. 
It may lack the depth of selec- 
tion of a specialty shop, but it 
does carry a colorful selection of 
Everyman’s needs. One can 
question the choice, but the im- 
portant thing is not so much in 
the answers as in the questions 
themselves. The very process of 
questioning the omissions and 


‘inclusions makes one aware of 


his own understanding of ‘the 
medium. All one asks of pub- 
lishers is that they release more 
titles that induce one to experi- 
ence similar mental exertions. 
An exhibit including most of 
the work reproduced in the book 
is scheduled to travel through- 
out the country. The show will 
open on October 15 at Enjay 
Gallery, 35 Landsdowne Street, 
Boston. To those not familiar 
with the book, the show will 
serve as an introduction. To 
those: already familiar with it, 
the exhibit points out some in- 
teresting relationships between 
images seen on the page and 
prints hanging on the wail. 





TURNBULL 


Continued from page 18 
to buy a mobile home. I’ll call it 
‘Magic Button Garden Mobile 
Unit Number Three,’ and take 
the whole show on the road.” 

Visions of Dick Turnbull- 
turned-John Steinbeck danced 
in our heads, when along came a 
fellow wearing a kerchief. “Want 
to get mugged?” said Dick, his 
voice plunging well below his 
normal. 

“Why, yes,” the fellow said, 
submissively, “that would be 
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nice.” He winked at me. He 
wasn’t bad-looking, but I had 
work to do. Dick lined him up so 
that the Coca-Cola sign flashed 
over his left shoulder, and when 
the picture was peeled, it said 
“Tt’s the real thing.” The cus- 
tomer was delighted. 

It was a little cold out, so I 
asked Dick what he did to get his 
film to behave. “I develop it 
longer,’’ he said. I knew I 
shouldn’t have asked. ‘‘For good 
results on Polacolor 2,” said 
Dick, “I both overexpose and 
overdevelop. I found that people 
were coming out red, and some- 
times they would complain 
about this.I’ll give white people 
about a half-stop more exposure 
and black people a full stop 
more.” He did not specify what 
he did for red, yellow, and brown 
people. 

‘‘By overdeveloping, I’m 
allowing the rest of the colors to 
catch up to the reds. I do prefer 
the new film over the old 108. It’s 
sharper and more brilliant.” 

He began to pitch again. “Get 
your picture taken here in living 
color while you wait. Get it now 
while you look young and fine. 
Don’t wait until you’re ninety- 
nine!”” A woman looked at him 
closely, but kept walking. 
“Come back here!”’ Dick yelled, 
playfully. She stopped. 

“Can I buy your suit? I like 
it!” said the lady. 


“Geez!” said Richard. He had 
so many studs on his suit that if 
he slipped and fell, it would be in 
a shower of sparks. A white 
couple from the midwest stopped 
for a mug. A group of four black 
dudes straight out of ‘Super 
Fly” stopped for a button. Then 
we saw a strange couple coming 
slowly down the street. One was 
a tall blond man wearing jeans 
and a cowboy shirt and hat. He 
was holding a large transistor ra- 
dio to his ear. His companion 
was a small man, unshaven and 
swarthy, who walked with a limp 
and had a nasty-sounding cough. 
They didn’t look like they had 
any money, but Dick tried any- 
way. 

“IT can put you in pictures. 
Make you siéars on Broadway.” 
They didn’t stop. The cowboy 
just sneered, and the little one 
just kept on coughing. 


CALLAHAN 


Continued from page 6 

titudes are irrelevant to his work. 
If they aren’t, it’s due to a 
viewer's own bias — as I dis- 
covered. I mentioned that I per- 
ceived New York as a mon- 
strous, consuming contraption in 
Callahan’s print, “New York, 
1962,” a picture of three figures 
dwarfed into anonymity under 
the shadow of a giant building. 
Callahan denied that he had had 
any intention of portraying New 
York as cold or inhuman. 

“T know there are a lot of pho- 
tographers who try to say some- 
thing — some kind of literal, in- 
tellectual statement. It means 
absolutely nothing to me. It’s 
kind of a joke. A really good pic- 
ture says it all without trying. 
I’m interested visually. If I was 
interested socially or politically, 
I might be absorbed by too many 
places and things. In that pic- 
ture I probably was captured by 
the people moving, walking back 
and forth — the spaces and the 
people in them.” 

Present changes in Callahan’s 
life are giving him a new lease on 
his work, particularly his retire- 
ment from the Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

“T look forward, in terms of my 
photography, to the fact that I’m 
not teaching any longer. Just as 
though I’m going to another 
country, it will have an influ- 
ence on me. Just the way when I 
left Chicago and came east, it 
was a wonderful experience. I’m 
looking forward to a new way of 
life. ’ll have enough freedom to 
go some place for two months, 
three months, six months, what- 
ever, and have a little experi- 
ence there.’”’ He’s somewhat 
anxious about a major retro- 
spective of his work scheduled to 
open at the Museum of Modern 
Art in early December, accom- 
panied by a monograph pub- 
lished by Aperture. “It’s a 
nasty, exciting year,” he ejects, 
“and always I’m _ photograph- 
ing.” 

Few photographers have sus- 
tained both versatility and fresh- 
ness in their images as Calla- 
han; too few, perhaps, follow 
their intuition so freely. 
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